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FARMALL Plowing and Belt Work 


HERE is enthusiasm for the work of the 
hd FARMALL wherever this perfected tractor 

appears. On all crops, on all jobs in field 
and barnyard, it shows the power farmer 


something new in handling and efficiency. 


4 Plowing is one of its strongest suits. The 
: FARMALL owner goes out to tackle that once- 
dreaded job with interest and good humor. 
He has learned that FARMALL and its plow 
will move handily and rapidly over the fields 
and leave well-turned furrows behind, in ideal 
shape for the operations and the crops to follow. 


On belt work it is the same. We have 
dozens of positive letters from owners. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


And next spring 
your FARMALL will 
be all ready to go at 
the PLANTING and 
CULTIVATING 
jobs. It’s that kind 
eh of a tractor! 








Simply Can’t Be Surpassed! 


D. M. Hastings of ‘Atlanta, Ga., writes, “You 
deserve a pat on the back for the FARMALL. 
Please do not thank me for this as it is well 
deserved.” He has used his FARMALL on every 
kind of work including many belt jobs. 


Remember that the Harvester engineers de- 
voted several years to working out this all- 
purpose, aill-crop, all-year design. They tried 
out thoroughly every type of design. When 
FARMALL was right for all drawbar, belt and 
power take-off work they offered it to the 

“farmer. The FARMALL is the one all-purpose 
tractor that plants and cultivates, too. 
the feature of power farming today. 


It is 


ef Begin by asking the McCormick-Deering dealer where you can see a FARMALL on the job fo 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 





| HOTEL, Haron 


MASON CITY, IOWA 


LUMBER 


25% or More Saving 
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F.C. GAYLORD, Mgr, ! 24th and Boyd Streets OMAHA. NEBRASKA 











" FARM LOANS 


For Five, Seven or Ten Year Terms, or on the Long Time, 
a Amortized (Government) Plan. Lowest Rates. Best Terms. 


GATTLE LOANS 


We will finance your feeding operations. 





For additional information, fill out the blank below and mail to 
Collins Mortgage Company, cedar Rapids, towa 
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Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal high- 
est of all in feed value—yet it is lowest in 
cost ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor oats, 
which you can raise or buy cheaper at home 


PIG MEAL 


is a complete balanced ration for both brood sows 
and pigs. Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
digestible. Contains all fm mineral hogs need and 
all the combined vegetable and animal protein 
they can safely handle. Nocottonseed meal used. 
Save $3 “gown deoter carmot 
pe agi 
cannot supply you, 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, IOWA 
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THE NEW On page 3 this week is the irom 

SERIAL beginning of the new serial had 
by N. Gregory, the author of Homestead E 
Country and other stories that have run #knOW 
in Wallaces’ Farmer. This story carries Ww ¢ 
on the fortunes of the characters with co 
whom our readers became acquainted in eye a 
Homestead Country. : 

him + 
CORN HUSKING We are sending out orazil 

CHAMPIONS _ the annual call for con- J 
testants for the corn husking champion- fully. 
ship in Iowa and the middle-west. Two D 
hundred dollars in prizes will be given by 01 
Wallaces’ Farmer in the state contest, Mehake 
and another $100 will go to the winner of # ...,7 
the mid-west. Details are given in the N 
article on page 5. ed to 
PREDICTING THE’ In Odds and Ends Mgt an 

WEATHER this week, on page “ 
7, Mr. Wallace tells about some experi- It 
ments he has been making in trying to Mort 
figure out the relationship between the ’ 
weather changes and the planetary move- arks} 
ments. It may interest readers to know mh 
that two weeks ago, when the hot weath- € 


er spell showed no signs of breaking, he fithey’” 
predicted rapid cooling by the 18th or . 
20th. The actual break came on the eve- 
ning of the 17th. 
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to the 5 and Wallaces’ F 
rewards have gone to those who aided in 
apprehending them. Read the story on 
page 11 


FLOOD TELLS OF In the article on 
SERGEANT YORK page 10, Flood re 
tells one of the most dramatic stories of 
the World war—how Sergeant York, of 
Tennessee won his congressional medal.™ 
‘Flood visited York at his Tennessee homey 
on his trip thru the south. 


POULTRYMEN Iowa poultry raisers and 
AT AMES hatchery representatives 


met in convention at Ames last week 
The story of the meeting appears :¢M™much 
page 12, fact 
oe oAve John P. Wallace, in th 
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AIR article on page 15, tell 
one pe po Uncle Henry’s family use 
to make from Winterset to the Creamer 
farm-in Adair county, in the early days 


CORN CRIB On page 24, I. W. Dick 

COVERS erson has an article any 
some diagrams on the construction @ 
covers for round corn cribs. 


FARM — GO A number of week-en! 

CAMPING camps for Iowa fart 
boys were held around the state this laf 
summer. The article on page 8 tell 
about some of the camps and what they 
accomplished. 


NEWS FROM The National Swine Show, 
THE FAIRS. at Peoria, Hl, and the 
Central Iowa Fair, at Marshalltown, welt 
both held last week. Reports will be fo 
on page 14. 


SEND FOR A number of copies. of 
YOUR COPY the bulletin, ‘Handling 
the Farm Flock,” are still available. This 
bulletin contains reprints of the principal 
poultry articles run in Wallaces’ Farmer 
last winter and sprin A two-cent stam? 
with your request b: ngs it to you. 


he t 
RADIOPHAN Are you reading th d 

RADIOPHONES weekly radio letter, thisggand | 
week on page 25? Radiophan points ott Mita, 
feature programs of special Bs from 
a wide range of stations. He would like Mo 
to hear from other radio enthusiasts. the R 
PICK YOUR Seed corn ought to be picked, bic 
SEED CORN at once. The editor sus, i 5 
gests the type to. select in the editorial gt 
on page 4, 
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HE two years following the 
T one in which the Muirs sold 

out and came to Colorado, and 
pought a ranch over on the west 
side of the divide, were hard ones. 
he bottom fairly dropped out of 
he cattle market, then, by way of 
emphasis, dropped some more. 

The third winter was a terror. 
now blocked everything and held 
om until June. It was a sickly look- 
ing bunch that Terry, son of the 
family, and Doug Summers, who 
had come west and made his home 
with them, shoved out on the range 
hat June, Decimated in numbers ; 
thin, ragged and spiritless. 

Mort Ramsdale, a weathered 
cow puncher who had stayed over 
from the former management and 
had been trained because of his 
knowledge of the practices of the 
cow country, cocked an appraising 
eye at the cattle as they filed past 
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arkspur and devour it greedily, 
“They are so plumb starved out 
hey’ll eat anything.’’ ; 
“That’s nothing to ery about, is 
it?”’ asked Doug, throwing a long 
eg over the wide swell of his buck- 
ing saddle and digging down for a 
sack of tobaceo. ‘‘More they eat, 
he fatter they get, don’t they ?”’ 

“Not on what that cow is eat- 
in’,’’ said Mort. ‘‘That’s poison. 


weath- 
sing, he 
18th or 
the eve- 


anges of 
2en sent 
Farmer. 
rided in 
tory on 


icle on 
pod ree 


rk otiThere’ll be heavy losses this spring 
ical I don’t miss my guess.”’ 

“We'll hope for the best, Mort,’’ 
ers ansaid Terry, optimistically, ‘‘ At the 
ae yptice cattle have been it won’t hurt 
ars i™inuch to lose one. There’s that sat- 

7 faction in having low prices, any- 
wn a way.’’ 
iv wed “It'll hurt just the same,’’ an- 
<aave Mpounced Mort. ‘‘ You wait and see 
pixie it don’t. How many did you 
le anigmtally 2”? 
tion “ll “T made it three hundred and 
vex-onit, all told,’’ said Terry. ‘‘ What 
a farr@™uid you make it?’’ 
his If ‘Three hundred, even,’’ said 
at ther@Mort. ‘‘If we wasn’t so backward 
with our spring work, there ort to 
> Shee mee 2 rider with them all the time to 
n, weremexeep ‘em shoved back from the 
i worst poison patches. Pay you to 
ries age a rider specially to do it.”’ 
anding@™ Terry shook his head. ‘‘Can’t 
¢. oui @etford it,’’ he said, ‘‘They’ve made 
Farmet it before, guess they’ll make it this 
time.”’ He turned his eyes down 
< ti he trail up which they had come, 
er, this™and held his head in the attitude of 
nts out my: enin 
e from g. 
ud like Mort looked, too. ‘‘I heard that 


the Stutgart outfit was running in 


pickle big bunch of stuff this spring,”’ 
ditorial ite remarked. ‘‘I reckon that these 


the ones,’? he added, as a 





By Norrell Gregory 


Author of “Homestead Country,” ‘‘Trailmakers of the Rosebud,” etc. 








Gregory has been writing stories for Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
for some time now. To most of our readers his name on a yarn is a 
guarantee of plenty of action, interesting characters, love interest, 
and a clean story, His old readers will welcome this return to the 
scene and the characters of ‘‘Homestead Country.’’ To the others 
who need an introduction to him, we can say that the folks in this 
yarn moved out west from Iowa several years ago to the high coun- 
try in Colorado where snow is likely to catch the wheat harvest and 
where range on the forest reserve is available for stock. They have 
had their troubles, like all farmers, but the grit of the family—and 
of Doug Summers—plus the help of the old Wild Cat, the big trac- 
tor that can do eve ing but pitch hay, gives them a chance to 
pull thru. They need a good year, for how can Doug and Mary get 
married if they are all stone broke? Unless, of course, Doug can 
make enough prize money riding bad horses, and Catapult, the worst 
horse in the cattle country, the still unconquered hero of the rodeos, 
may block that plan. 








him thru the range gate onto the government 
prazing ground. Then he shook his head doubt- 


Doug caught the look as well as the head 


“Now what is the matter with you,’’ he want- 
ed to know. ‘‘ What are you wagging your head 
at and looking so sorrowful about ?’’ 

“It’s that bunch of cattle there,’’ predicted 
Mort, as he watched a thin cow uproot a giant 


Back of him to appear~ 
Many of th 


point rider came into view. 
sounded a confused bellowing, apparently from 
a large herd, and dust cloud arose and swirled 
thru the air. 

‘*Stutgart?’’ Terry looked at Mort question- 
ingly. ‘‘The same guy that owns the Bar 
Slash Bar?”’ 

Mort nodded without averting his look. ‘‘ The 
same guy,’’ he said. ‘‘ He has a big ranch down 
in the Panhandle, and whenever the range runs 


as wolves. 
on range. 


lied. 
































“Tl walk before I'll ride with you,” she said determinedly. 


6 


short there, he ships a bunch up 


here. It’s his outfit,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘That’s Spence Lossing, 


his foreman, ridin’ point. God pity 
these whitefaces when that bunch 
hits the range!’’ 

‘“Why?’’ Terry wanted to know. 

‘They ean lick their weight in 
wildeats,’’ Mort informed him. 
‘‘They ll crowd your cattle plumb 
off the range. At least plumb off 
the best part of it. Ain’t that Kane, 
the ranger, back of Lossing?’’ 

Doug snapped his cigarette 
against the gate post and straight- 
ened in his saddle. ‘‘That’s him,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Come along to tally, I 
reckon. Might just as well stay 
and see how many they run in, 
hadn’t we?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Terry, ‘‘I want to 
see that bunch.’’ 

Then Lossmg rode up and 
nodded to the men. Cattle began 
and stream past into the range. 
em were long horned, wiry, wicked 


looking steers, apparently all long three’s, great 
rangy fellows, nimble footed as deer and vicious 


The majority, however, were white 


faces, very like the cattle the boys had just put 


Ranger Lew Kane took his stand and tal- 
It seemed to Terry there was no end to 
the stream of cattle that pounded in. Many wore 


vented brands, but the majority 
the plain bar, slash, bar (similar to 
a ‘‘Z’’ backwards) on their right 
sides. 


VW HEN the last gaunt steer had 
been shoved in by the drag, 
Kane lifted his eyes, 

““Twenty-five hundred,’’ he said, 
looking at Lossing. ‘‘Correet?’’ 

‘‘Near enough,’’ replied Lossing. 
““We had a few over that, but we 
lost some on the drive. Put it down 
twenty-five hundred even.’’ 

**Hello,’’ said one of thé drag 
riders, drawing up before Doug. 
‘*Ain’t you the guy that made such 
a game ride on Bad Medicine over 
at the fair last fall?’’ 

‘Game or otherwise,’’ Doug told 
him, ‘‘I’m the guy.’’ 

The fellow put out his hand. 

“‘Shake,’’ he said. ‘‘That was 
ridin’, if you ask me, Here,’ he 
turned to the puncher who had rid- 
den drag with him, ‘‘is a guy from 
the Panhandle that ean set the 
most of them. Messer is his name; 
Chal Messer.’’ 

Doug shook hands with the fel- 
low and told him his name. A tall, 
flashy, black-haired fellow he was, 
with a ready smile and gleaming 
white teeth, accented by darkness 
of his skin. 

‘*Always glad to meet a rider,”’ 
drawled Messer, in soft southern 
accent. ‘‘Mebbe we'll tangle some 
this fall.’’ 

The foreman, Lew Kane, edged 
in. ‘‘We’re establishing our camp 
up at Stutgart’s summer house,’’ 
he said. ‘‘We always have a bunch 
of brones that will make interest- 
in’ practice for you boys. Ride up 
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any time, both of you, all of you,’’ he added, 
including Mort. ‘‘Chal and I will be up there 
steady from now on.’’ 

‘‘Much obliged,’’ said Doug. 


'\A ESSER leaned over and whispered in his 
“"~ ear and Doug laughed loudly with him. 
‘‘We’ll be there,’’ he promised, 

‘‘Boys,’’ said Mort gravely, as they turned 
homeward, ‘‘you want to steer clear of that 
bunch.’’ 

‘‘What’s wrong with them?’’ Doug wanted 
to know. ‘‘Seem mighty agreeable fellows to 
me. And I’ll bet that Messer can ride the worst 
of them, straight up. They don’t look like 
crooks to me.”’ 

‘‘They’re not crooks,’’ said Mort, ‘‘that is, 
as far as I know. And they’re not angels, eith- 
er. But when they git a few quarts of Forty 
Rod under their belts, as they often do, they’re 
a rearin’, t’arin’ outfit, Have some high old 
times up there sometimes. ‘Specially after the 
Texas bunch comes in for the summer.”’ 

“The Texas bunch?’’ questioned 


‘‘Don’t hold your breath till’ we go,’’ said 
Doug defiantly. ‘‘We’re not licked yet. Terry, 
if we could find a gang plow, we’d hook that 
old engine to it and turn that two hundred 
acres of sage brush down about as quick as we 
cleared that potato patch last year.”’ 

‘‘T know where there’s a ten-bottom plow,”’ 
said Mort. ‘‘Big as a house. But it’s a one- 
way plow, and you can’t throw the dirt uphill 
here.’’ 

‘“Then we’ll plow one way and pull back and 
plow thru agin,’’ said Doug, setting his jaw. 
‘“Where is that plow?’’ ‘ 

‘*Over by Oak creek,’’ said Mort. ‘‘They got 
it to break out that sod, but they couldn’t get 
a tractor big enough to pull it. You can buy 
it cheap.’’ 

‘‘The old Wild Cat will pull it,’’ said Doug. 
‘*Let’s drive over and see it, Terry.’’ 

‘You go,’’ said Terry. ‘‘There’s so much 
work to do around here. Mort and I will try 
to get things started. You won’t need me 
along.’’ 


**T wonder!?’ she said. equivocally. 

‘‘Now what in thunder do you mean } 
that?’’ demanded Doug. ‘‘What I was thin} 
ing about,’’ he went on quickly, ‘‘was the fa: 
this fall. There’s three hundred up for the 
rider over here, and I know I can make it. The, 


if I could cop at Cheyenne, that would Mean 


a thousand. And then there’s the big rodeo » 
Chicago—there’s real money there. It’s aboy 
the only way out so far as I can see,’’ he fin. 
ished. 


MARY jerked away from him so abrupt) 
that he almost sent the old Metz off th 

grade. 
“No, sir,’ 
not do it!’’ 
“‘I’d like to know why?”’ said. Doug, peey. 
ishly. I’d like to know why you’ve always beey 
against my riding. Shucks, a’bad bronce or two 

ain’t going to hurt anybody.’’ 

“It didn’t hurt Tex McDonald last fall whe 
that killer fell on him and ran the saddle hor 
clear thru his chest, did it?’’ she asked 


? 


she said, emphatically. ‘‘ You} 





Doug. 


seornfully. Then, in a milder to 





‘‘Stutgart’s got some relations that 
come up here every summer from down 
in that country,’’ explained Mort. ‘‘ He 
has got a big summer camp up the line 
a ways and they stay all summer and 
hunt and fish and other things. They’ll 
be in before long,’’ he added. ‘‘Bet- 
ter stay shy of them,’’ he admonished 
again. 

It was noon when they got back to 
the house. 

‘““Wash up,’’ Mary, Terry’s sister, 
told them. ‘‘Dinner’s all ready.”’ 

‘‘And we’re all ready for it,’’ Doug 
grinned, ‘‘Been filing my front teeth 
so’s I eould get them sharp enough 
to bite a hunk out of one of them bis- 
cuits of yours. Reckon I'll have any 
luck ?”’ 

“Dry up,’’ said Mary. ‘‘Can’t you 
find something new to joke about ?”’ 

‘“‘T’m not joking,’’ Doug assured 
her. ‘‘If breaking off a fellow’s teeth 
on doughballs is a joke, why somebody 
tell me.’’ 

‘*Stutgart ran in over two thousand 
head of cattle on the range this morn- 
ing,’’ Terry told his father. ‘‘ Mort 
thinks that they will crowd our cattle 
out.’’ 

‘*What can we do about it?’’ asked 
Mr. Muir, of Mort. 

‘‘Not a thing,’’ said Mort. ‘‘ It’s gov- 
ernment range, you know, But, the 
way things look to me, I’d shore put 
out a whale of a grain erop. Can't fig- 
ure much on the eattle this year.”’ 

‘*But we've only got a hundred acres 
for grain,’’ said Mr. Muir. ‘‘ How ean 
we put out more?”’ 

‘*Have to break out some new land,”’ 
‘““There’s a couple of hun- 














‘*Doug, I can’t bear to think of the 
happening to you.”’ 

‘That was an accident,’’ he argued 
angrily. ‘‘It don’t happen one time 
in a thousand. Never to a rider that 
knows his stuff.’’ 

‘**T know better,’’ Mary said. ‘‘ Mort 
told me that there wasn’t a single bad 
horse rider around here that wasn’t 
crippled in some way or other . And 
he said that half of them either get 
killed or maimed for life, I won’ 
stand for it, Doug.’’ 

Doug stopped the car with a jerk. 

‘‘Can’t you see,’’ he argued pas. 
sionately, ‘‘that it’s the only way I’ve 
got to get some money ahead? Maybe, 
by the time we’re both gray-headed 
and wrinkled and hump-backed we can 
get a couple or three thousand togeth. 
er. But I can do it in this way in one 
summer and not take but mighty lit 
tle time. It’s dead easy money. I know 
that with a little more practice I can 
make the best of them set up and make 
the ride of their lives,’’ He was plead- 
ing now. 

ie ais 
straight. 

‘*T’m twenty-three now,’’ said Doug, 
‘fand you're twenty. “We’ll be get- 
ting old the first thing we know, and 
if we can’t live the best part of our 
lives together, what’s the use of living 
any of it. I tell you, Mary, it’s our 
best chance.’’ 





said Mary, her lips set very 


! qARY sat still and looked straight 

*"* ahead and shook her head. 
‘*No, Douglas,’’ she said; ‘‘I can’t 

let you do it.”’ 

Doug banged his hand on his knee 














dred acres up there on the homestead 
that ean be put out into grain if it is 
cleared.’’ 

‘With sage brush and buek brush on it as 
high as a horse’s back,’’ frowned Mr. Muir. 
‘Tt took us almost a week last year to clear and 
break out an acre for potatoes. Can’t see how 
we can put in much new land this spring, late 
as it is. Especially that kind of land,’’ he 
added. 

‘‘Don’t figure very strong on the cattle,’’ 
said Mort again. ‘‘Poison will be bad this year. 
One year up here it almost wiped the range 
clean.’’ 

“If the cattle fail us this year,’’ said Mr. 
Muir, heavily, ‘‘it will about wind us up here, 
I’m afraid. Then it will be back to Iowa, looks 
like.’’ He smiled faintly at his wife. 

‘‘They’ve got roses blooming back there 
now,’’ said Mary suddenly, a note of homesick- 
ness in her voice. 

‘“‘And new peas,”’ said Mrs. Muir. 

‘*And strawherries,’’ said Terry. 

‘*And mortgages,’’ grinned Doug. 

**How about here?’’ flashed Mary. 

‘‘Here, here,’’ protested Mort, grinning a 
little. ‘‘You folks eut this out. First thing I 
know you'll be pullin’ out and leavin’ me. I 


? 


» couldn’t stand that.’’ 


“Boys,” 


said Mort gravely, “you want to steer clear of that bunch.” 


‘‘Lonesome riding all the way alone,’’ pro- 
tested Doug. 

Mary looked at him oddly. 

‘“‘Tf it’s just company you want,”’ she said, 
‘‘what’s the matter with me?’’ 

Doug grinned sheepishly. 

‘Get on your togs,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ll have 
to step out if we get back before night.’’ 


T HAD been pretty generally understood 
that Mary and Doug would get married some 
time. The first year in the mountains, Mrs. 
Muir protested that they were too young, and 
the next one everything had gone so perversely 
wrong that it was out of the question, and this 
year things looked little better. Doug had 
chafed not a little at first, but of late he had 
said little. And so when they set out on the 
drive to examine the plow, it was not surpris- 
img that the conversation was limited at first. 
““What are you thinking about ?’’ asked Mary 
at last, a note of exasperation in her voice. 
‘‘Well,’’ said Doug, staring straight ahead, 


“‘T was just wondering whether we would ever: 


get in shape to build that house we’ve been 
talking about for two years off and on.”’ 


angrily. 

‘“You won’t?’’ he eried, looking a 
her, his eyes stormy. 

**No,’’ she said again. 

Doug banged the steering wheel so vie 
lently that it cracked. ‘‘You don’t want t 
get married !’’ he flung at her. ‘‘ All right, [7] 
go ahead anyway. I’ll ride Catapult in Sep 
tember or die trying, I’d rather ride that hors 
than be president.”’ 

Mary stepped from the car with astonishing 
swiftness. 

“*Go ahead,’’ she said eoldly. ‘‘171l walk back 
home. I thought all along maybe you thought 
more of your riding than you did of me.’’ 

‘“You get back in here!’’ ordered Doug. 

‘“You make me!”’ she flashed. 

Doug opened the door and stepped out, 
stopped, facing her. 

‘“‘Mary,’’ he said, quietly, ‘‘don’t be silly. 
Get in and I’ll take you back home if you 
go. You can’t walk ten miles.”’ 

*‘T’ll walk before I’ll ride with you,’’ & 
said, determinedly. ‘‘Go on and look at your 
old plow!”’ 

‘“‘If you don’t get in,’’ he warned her, ‘‘I7 
put you in.’’ 

“You touch me,’’ she breathed, ‘‘if yo 
dare !”’ (Continued next week) 
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4A CALL 





this year will be decided on Friday, No- 

The place will probably be 
pmewhere in northwestern Iowa, We are stag- 
ing the championship this year in- northwest- 
ern Iowa because of the fact that the mid-west 
championship will probably be decided in 
outhwestern Minnesota. It is Minnesota’s turn 
this year to have the mid-west, and it is now 
pretty certain that a fairly sound, good yield- 
ing field can be found in the southwestern part 
of that state. If Minnesota decides that she 
ean not hold the mid-west, it will probably go 
to Indiana, and in that ease we may make an 
effort to hold the Iowa state contest somewhere 
in the southern part of the state, so that our 
huskers can get used to tall corn like they have 
in Indiana. Right now it would seem that the 





Ti eorn husking championship of Iowa 
vember 11. 







By H. A. Wallace 


Of course, there must be accurate scales 
handy on any farm where the contest is held, 
and it is a good plan to have a blackboard hung 
up near the scales, so that the results can be 
put down as fast as the figures are obtained. 
If there is likely to be much of a crowd at the 
contest, it is important that there be a rather 
large, level, readily accessible pasture or mea- 
dow alongside the corn field, where several hun- 
dred cars can be parked. The corn field itself 
should yield at least fifty bushels to the acre, 
and the stand should be thin enough so that 
the ears will be fairly large, not more than 160 
to each hundred pounds of corn as it is shov- 
eled out of the wagon, In order that the crowd 
will be able to recognize the different officials 


FOR CHAMPION CORN HUSKERS 


Get Ready for County, State and Mid-West Champion Contests 


are at least one hundred rods long, to stop the 
contest with a single shot from a shotgun at 
half time, or forty minutes, and have each of 
the contestants change lands, having Contestant 
1 go to Land 10 and Contestant 10 go to Land 1, 
ete. After the contestants have each got ready 
to start on their new lands, the contest would be 
started afresh for the final forty minutes with 
two shots from the shotgun, in the same way 
as at the beginning. In starting the contestants 
on their new land, they should, of course, turn 
around and start back on the side of the land 
which is absolutely fresh, so they will not be 
picking from a row which has been messed up 
by anyone in any Way.) 

Wagons, Ete.—Try to get as uniform wagons 
as possible, preferably with a standard double 
box and a bang-board extending at least three 
and a half feet above the top of the 
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double box. 

Teams and Drivers—Each wagon 
shall be equipped with a team and 
driver, and the driver shall keep 
the wagon at such a distance from 
the contestant as will be of greatest 
help to him. (A driver is recom- 
mended in these contests, since the 
huskers are not used to the teams, 
and since there is oftentimes a 
great variation in the teams.) 








Drawing Lots—Number the wag- 
ons and the lands, and have the con- 
testants draw lots. 

Husk Two Rows—Two rows shall 
be husked and the huskers are sup- 
posed to take all the corn on these 
rows, even tho some of the stalks 
lean over into adjoining rows. 


Rules Governing Gleaners 


Gleaners—One, and preferably 
two gleaners with sacks shall follow 
each husker to pick up all the corn 











left behind or that misses the wag- 
on. Gleaners should not take ears 
from outside rows which lean into 
- rows being picked, but should pick 
up ears the husker has missed if 
they are on stalks of the rows being 
husked, even if these stalks lean far 
over into other rows. No gleaning 
shall be done on turns, but huskers 
may husk as they please while the 
wagon is turning. For each pound 
of corn left by a contestant, three 
pounds shall be deducted from the 
eorn husked into the wagon box. 
Gleaners should get absolutely all 
corn attached to stalks on the rows 
being husked, even tho very small 
nubbins or moldy ears. It is sup-. 








in this preliminary affair will be 

allowed to go into the state contest along with 
the other nine or ten who have already made 
unusually good records, 

In case a fast husker wants to get into the 
state contest, the first thing for him to do or- 
dinarily is to apply to his county agent. If 
enough huskers apply to the county agent, the 
chances are that he will be glad to put on a 
contest. Of course, in some cases the contest 
will be put on by the Farmers’ Union, a local 
ee the Rotary Club or the Commercial 
lub. 

After watching husking contests for a num- 

r of years, I have reached some conclusions 
Which may be useful to those in charge of coun- 
ty meets. First, I believe that it is worth while 
to start the contest about ten o’clock in the 
morning, instead of at one-thirty in the after- 
noon. Some of the county contests last year 
started their contests in the morning, and I 
believe that they had a more successful time 
than those which started in the afternoon. This 
year, therefore, we shall have the state contest 
start at either ten or ten-thirty in the morning. 

the start is made in the morning, the officials 
have a chance to do the weighing and figuring 
of deductions while the crowd is eating. 





















in charge of the contest, it is a good plan to 
have them wear badges. 

The definite rule, for conducting a corn husk- 
ing contest are as follows: 

Laying Out the Field—Pick a field whieh is 
as uniform as possible, with long rows, and lay 
out long, narrow lands which are from four to 
ten rows wide. At least four rows between 
lands should be husked out before the contest 
starts, The lands should be examined to make 
sure that they are as uniform as possible and 
that there is no dead furrow in any one of 
them. 

Time—Husking shall continue for one hour 
and twenty minutes. Contestants will be in po- 
sition ready to start a few minutes before the 
starting signal. The starting signal shall con- 
sist of two shots from a shotgun, one minute 
apart, the first of which shall merely notify the 
contestants to make ready, and the last of which 
shall set them in motion. A single shot from a 
shotgun shall stop the contest, and all corn will 
be considered husked which has left the hands 
of the contestants at the time of the stop signal. 
(In the case of mid-west, state and even county 
contests, where it is desirable to have the great- 
est fairness possible, it is well In case the rows 


posed to be the duty of the judge 
weighing the gleanings to go over these and 
throw out the ears which in his judgment no 
corn picker should pick. 

Cleanness of Husking—Four ounces of husks 
shall be allowed to one hundred pounds of ear 
corn. After the contest is completed and the 
first wagon weighed, take one hundred pounds 
of corn out of the wagon after the end-gate is 
let down, pull the husks off of this one hundred 
pounds, not including shank stubs, put the 
husks into a small cotton sack, and determine 
the net weight of the husks on a small scale. 
Deductions shall be made at the rate of one 
per cent for each ounce in excess of four ounces 
and three per cent for each ounce over eight 
ounces. In other words, if there are two thou- 
sand pounds of corn ii. the wagon and there are 
five ounces of husks on the sample hundred 
pounds, the deduction on account of excess 
husks shall be 20 pounds; if there are nine 
ounces, the deduction shall be 10 pounds. The 
final record can be tabulated in a form giving 
the following items: Name of contestant, gross 
weight of load, tare weight, net weight, deduc- 
tion for husks, deduction for gleanings, final 
record of the husker after all deductions are 
made. (Coneluded on page 22) 
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ON BEHALF OF THE FEDERAL 
' RESERVE SYSTEM 


AST week we said editorially, ‘‘We believe 

that on the whole the federal reserve people 
want to do the constructive thing, but that they 
have an instinctive bias in favor of lower prices 
for commodities of all kinds.’’ 

It would now appear that four of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, including 
Ed. Cunningham, of Iowa; D. R. Crissinger, 
of Ohio; George R. James, of Tennessee, and 
J. W. MeIntosh, of Illinois, have overcome this 
bias (if it existed), in one particular instance, 
at any rate. These four men voted in favor of 
reducing the rediscount rate at Chicago from 
four per cent to three and one-half per cent. 
This would seem to suggest that these men are 
not in favor of continuing the mild deflation 
toward a super gold standard which seems to 
have been going on for the past year or two. 

The Chicago Reserve Bank has protested to 
the Reserve Board against the lowering of the 
rate, and it is said that the Chicago people will 
push the matter before the attorney general and 
also before congress. In this particular in- 
stance, it would seem that the sympathies of 
the farm people would be with the Federal Re- 
serve Board and not with the Chicago bank. 
Farmers will smile when they learn, according 
to the New York Times, that Chicago bankers 
‘‘intimate that the lowered rate may further 
injure agriculture in the corn belt.’’ 

With our present huge gold reserves in the 
United States, a mild inflation policy bought 
on by low rediscount rates and the federal re- 
serve investment policy should be a good thing 
for the bulk of the population not only of the 
United States but of the entire world. We hope 
that Cunningham,’ Crissinger, James and Me- 
Intosh will stand by their guns and that they 
will find support from the attorney general 
and from congress. 





AUSTRALIAN CORN HUSKING CONTEST 


AST spring Australia held her first corn 
husking contest and first place was taken 

by a local picker using a peg and second place 
by an old Iowa man using a thumb hook. The 
local man threw his corn into a one-horse spring 
cart, whereas the American had a wagon with 
a bang board. The Australian corn carries its 


ears exceptionally high, which probably ac- 
counts for the man with the peg beating the 
man with the hook. 


—" 


UNION MEMBERSHIP HAS SHRUNK 
ALSO 


ARM organization folks have their moments 
of discouragement when they look back to 
the membership figures in. 1920 and notice how 
the membership has shrunk since then. It may 
be somewhat consoling to note that the labor 
union movement, which has on the whole been 
far more successful in getting for its members 
what they want than the farm organizations 
have been in getting what their members de- 
sire, has been subject to the same tendency. In 
1920, the membership in the unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor was 
4,078,740; in 1926, the figure was 2,803,966. 
Neither the decrease in the farm organization 
membership nor that in union membership is 
good news, but it may make the farm organiza- 
tions feel a little better to see that there is 
somebody else in the same boat. 








WHEAT AND THE TARIFF 


NYONE who wants definite proof of the 

failure of the 42-cent tariff on wheat to 
be of any great benefit to the American wheat 
grower should read ‘‘Factors in Wheat Mar- 
keting,’’ a new circular just put out by the 
United States Department of Commerce. 

Over a period of years it is shown that Min- 
neapolis No. 1 dark northern wheat and Kansas 
City No. 2 dark hard never got up to a point 
42 cents higher than a comparable grade, Win- 
nipeg No. 1 northern, This was for the period 
1923-1927. In years when the crop in the 
United States was small, the price did rise 
somewhat above the Canadian figure. As soon 
as the crop increased to a point where the ex- 
portable surplus was the main price-making 
factor, it dropped below. 

Figures of this sort that sustain the MeNary- 
Haugen arguments are sometimes questioned 
by opponents. In this ease there ought not to 
be any difficulty on this score. No one is 
likely to think that the Department of Com- 
merce has gone out of its way to put out prop- 
aganda for the MeNary-Haugen bill. 

Yet it is the business of the Department of 
Commerce to deal with facts and to report what 
it finds in regard to various commercial trends. 
That this particular survey supports the 
MeNary-Haugen principle simply shows that 
the Department of Commerce is considerably 
better on fact finding than it is on framing leg- 
islative policies for agriculture. 





PICK SEED CORN AT ONCE 


HE next five days is the time to pick thirty 

well matured seed ears for each acre you 
intend to plant next spring. Pick for solid 
ears, heavy for their size, with shiny kernels. 
Avoid stalks which are smutty or broken over 
or which carry their ears too high.” 

Pay no attention to whether the ears are 
smooth or rough, or whether they are filled out 
completely at the tip. The most essential thing 
is a well-matured ear, heavy for its size, As 
soon as the ears are picked, hang them up 
where they ean dry out to 15 per cent moisture 
as fast as possible, without freezing. 





SEPTEMBER WEATHER 


SEPTEMBER temperatures so far have av- 

eraged about. 10 degrees above normal for 
the entire corn belt. In Iowa, the second week 
of September was 18 degrees above normal. 

Rainfall has been very light except in a few 
localities, which have been visited by cloud- 
bursts. Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri have 
been exceedingly dry since September 1. 

It is now evident that we shall have more 
chaffy corn than soft corn. 


PROJECT EXHIBITS 


Now that the Iowa state fair is over and HE 
management is- congratulating itself 


having filled the new grandstand to overfloglirnes | 
ing several times, the fair board might well eg ected 

sider additional financial support for one , alecte 
the best and one of the least adequately fh nd n 
nanced educational exhibits at the fair. We ri. ates, 
fer to the county project exhibits which hg he er 
been going on for the last four years, and whig niles ‘ 
have drawn bigger crowds and more serious. Joca 
interested crowds than any similar feature y ixteer 


know of. f the 
Altho the amount available for prize monegffand ¢: 
in this class has been increased, it is still glvears’ 
low that only those who win first or second cagiyt tl 
hope to break even on the expense of putting ogfferease: 
the exhibit. The average received is only $15fMin the 
as contrasted with the $250 for the older anéfandfc 
much less valuable type of county exhibits offfcapita 
grains and vegetables and fruits. vill p 
In walking thru the agricultural buildingllover. 
fair week we saw exactly four people giving The 
more or less serious consideration to the ten oldfbuy 12 
type county exhibits. On the same round waghas be 
counted twenty-one folks checking up on the siyithe st 
county project exhibits. Yet the old style exfone w! 
hibits get approximately four times as muelgwithin 
money from the fair as the new type. and ¢ 
This means that only organizations that amgContr: 
pretty well heeled can afford to put on an exover t 
hibit of the new kind. It is enough work forgalso 
the farm organization to provide the materialggexpect 
for the exhibit, without making them go in thegreside 
hole for the expense of getting the stuff to Degthe w 
Moines and back. More liberal appropriationggtherea 
for this feature would bring in probably twenty ill re 
more exhibits in this field. There are lots off The 
communities doing good work in the state, whoge!ect’! 
would be able to give a fine exhibit in this work! ) 
but who are held back by the expense involvedfgtt¢ 1 
We urge that the present appropriationg”#”( 
which provides only an average of $150 for theme?” ® 
project exhibits, be at least doubled and thay The 















adequate space be provided next year to takeg@°'° | 
care of any counties or communities that wanty®™ | 
to enter. It would pay the fair board to dege*/O” 
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crease the premiums in less important fields i 
order to do this, but probably no such action i 
necessary. The present financial condition of 
the fair indicates that increased appropriation 
for this division can be made without decreas 
ing the support for any other type of exhibityr’’™ 
We shall look forward to seeing this changg’’)"‘ 
when the next premium lists are drawn up. of 

; @ su 





rand 
ANOTHER SOUTH AND WEST P - 
COALITION a 


ECENT reports on the flood situation in th@bout. 
south bear out the early contention tha 
the Red Cross funds were only a drop in th L 


bucket. The loss in one big county runs ove 

nine million dollars. Forty or fifty million . 
must come from some place to prevent fore Hl 
closures on a big scale in the devastated regio ci 
Few have been able to pay anything on interesmsree: 
or principal of mortgages this season. Thowglid tl 


sands are still being kept alive by dwindli Thi 
Red Cross funds, A great part of the territorgpyster 
must be financed until crops for 1928 are hargelivid: 
vested. each 

This, as we have pointed out repeatedly, is q@™pack 
federal job. We hope that corn belt congress anis 
men will confer with southern members beforggpera 
congress meets, and have a sound relief bi The 
ready for introduction at once. The measureggem, | 
for permanent flood control will not be shapedgroutin 
up so readily, but funds for immediate reliefg@t cra 
should be supplied at once. It is a disgracegmen s 
to the country that this has not been done begptate 
fore, a disgrace the responsibility for which thé Th 
administration must bear. Had a special sesmtte fe 
sion been called, these immediate needs of thegteen : 
flood sufferers would have been provided forgg'isto1 
by now. Bio be 
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LET THE NATION PROFIT 
and HE Australians are showing fine business 
self judgment in their plans for a new capital. 
erflo hey have gone out in the wilderness and se- 
ell eg ected a site just as we in the United States 





















One @ jected a site for our capital on some low farm 


tely and near the Potomac; but, unlike the United 
Weniiates, the Australians have acquired title to 
h hawiihe greater part of the nine hundred square 
| whid niles of federal territory in which the capital 


T10Ug 
ure y 


t. located. Every foot of land in the city site, 
ixteen miles square, and the bulk of the rest 
f the territory, belongs to the commonwealth 


monefiand can never be sold. Leases of ninety-nine 
still gflyears’ duration are being granted to tenants, 
nd caiiyt the nation itself gets the benefit of in- 
ting offfereased land values. Already the value of land 
y $150Mfin the center of the city has increased one thon- 


er ang 
bits 0} 


andfold as the result of the location of the 
apital there, In time this increase in value 
vill pay for the capital, with something left 
over. 
The land speculator, balked in his efforts to 
buy land at a cheap price and sell it after it 
has become more valuable, is also prevented by 
the sigtthe state from speculating in long leases. Any- 
vle exffone who purchases a lease must begin to build 
muelwithin twelve months after the’ date of the lease 
and complete the building within two years. 
‘at arControl over the design of the buildings and 
an exfover the general plan of the city is, of course, 
rk forfalso retained by the federal government. It is 
terialygexpected that the rents from the business and 
in thegresidential blocks will pay in twenty-five years 
to Dagthe whole cost of constructing the city, and 
ations thereafter the treasurer of the commonwealth 
wentym ill receive a substantial revenue. 
lots of ‘The government also controls the water and 
e, whgelectric light service, the motor bus service and 
; worktle principal hotels, the bakery business and 
olveditie laundry. These activities will probably be 
abandoned to some extent to private hands as 
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lation 
‘or thegpoon as the population increases. 
1 tha’ The United States is not going to build any 
> takegmore national capitals, but the federal govern- 
wantgent still constructs dams for power and irri- 
to dege2tion purposes, that have the same effect on 
Jds iggptt™rounding land values as does the construe- 
ion iqgion of acity. If plans for controlling the Mis- 
ion ofSippi go thru and dams for storage lakes 
ationa’’¢ built, with provision for power generation, 
crease Same thing will be true of the territory sur- 
chibitqee"™ing these power sites. The expense of 
hang@Tojects like these might be- met entirely and 
xp. oe profit left over for the government, if 
he surrounding land were to be bought up and 
iandled as the Australians are handling land 
n their Distriet of Columbia. While we are 
worrying about economy in the federal govern- 
nent, this might be a plan worth thinking 
in th@bout, 
| tha 
n th 


DO WE NEED THE FOLK HIGH 
SCHOOL? 

HE folk high schools made the agricultural 

civilization of Denmark. This seems to be 


; ove 
llion 
fore 


Pgzi0 


teredmezreed by both Danes and foreign visitors. How 
Thouwgmlid they do it? 

dli Three things stand out: Great teachers, a 
‘itorgystem that helped but did not hamper the in- 


lividuality of the teacher, a program that 
eached farm young people who were going 
ack to the farm and that gave them pride in 
Wanish history and literature and a spirit of co- 
peration with their fellows, 


» har 


_ 
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f bill The teacher comes first. In our school sys- 
asur@g™em, there is no place for a great teacher. The 
apedroutine, the red tape, helps the poor teacher; 
relieff/t cramps the great one. In Denmark, different 
rracmuen start their own schools ; if they do well, the 
e begptate aids with a subsidy. 

h thi The program is fitted to the slack time on 
| sesfathe farm. Boys and girls of eighteen-and nine- 
f thagteen attend. They learn together about Danis 
1 forg'story, Danish literature; they are inspired 


to believe in the future of Danish agriculture 





and to believe that the future depends on self- 
forgetting team work by ali farmers, Some may 
go on to thé university; most go back to the 
farm. 

Our school system has a big gap right here. 
Between the elementary school and the univer- 
sity, there is a great gulf. Only a small per cent 
can go to the university ; it would be better if 
the per cent were smaller. Standards are too 
low ; there is too much bidding for attendance. 
Few in comparisor with the total number of 
farmers go back to the farm after an agricul- 
tural college or other course. 

We wonder if we would not be better off if 
we reserved our universities for the training of 
specialists, and created schools of the folk high 
school type in every county in the corn belt. 
Where would we find our teachers? Mostly, on 
the farm. We have many college graduates 
farming, men who have studied and still study 
the subjects that make up a liberal education. 
Men like these could be secured to help direct 
a winter school. Some of our farmers’ institutes 
have developed men who would be able to go 
into a larger field, 

No country ean borrow directly from anoth- 
er. The folk high school idea must be remod- 
eled somewhat to fit our needs and conditions. 
We hope farmers will think about it. Particn- 
larly does such a program need the attention 


of leaders in co-operatives and in farm organ-~ 


izations. We doubt if-the professional educator 
will be of much help; too often he is fitted to 
his rut; his brains are muscle bound. The folk 
high school movement, if it develops in this 
country, will find its support and its leadership 


on the farm. 
a 





CORN PRICE PROSPECTS 


N IOWA reader wishes to know about what 

corn will sell for as an average of the next 
three years, 

If the corn crops of 1928, 1929 and 1930 are 


about average, we would expect the corn price 
in December of these three years, on Lowa 
farms, to average about 63 cents. This is as- 
suming that no favorable legislative action is 
taken by congress, It now seems that corn on 
Iowa farms in December of this year will be 
selling for around 76 cents a bushel, the high 
price being the result of the unusually poor 
¢rop in the eastern part of the corn belt. 








Odds and Ends 














SAW an interesting example recently of 

what curious characteristies may occasionally 
make one kind of corn a higher yielder than 
another. Two strains of corn were growing side 
by side, one of which had husks coming far out 
over the tips of the ears and the other of which 
had the tips of the ears coming about half an 
inch beyond the end of the husks. Up until thte 
first of September, the second variety looked 
far more promising than the first, and then the 
birds began to work. As a result, the yield of 
this second sort has been cut at least five and 
possibly ten bushels an acre. Our ideal variety 
of corn must have husks which are long enough 
to keep out the birds. It seems that during the 
past ten years bird damage to corn has increased 
considerably. Blue-jays, blackbirds, wood-peck- 
ers, Sparrows and crows seem to be the worst 
offenders. 





HAVE been interested recently in trying to 

account for the extraordinary hot spell which 
continued from August 29 thruout the first 
half of September. In spite of all that the 
Weather Bureau people say, I can’t help but 
feel that weather of this sort must find its 
causes in unusual relationships of the different 
planets to the sun and to the earth. It may take 


a long time to prove this, but I believe it can 
be done. For example, in this particular hot 
spell Venus passed immediately between the 
sun and the earth on September 10. Venus does 
this every 583 days, and so I looked up the ree- 
ords in past years to see what kind of weather 
we had. on these previous occasions. The last 
time when Venus had this relationship to the 
earth was on February 7, 1926. On that ocea- 
sion the temperatures at Des Moines averaged 
about ten degrees above normal from January 
29 to February 17, At Portland, Cheyenne and 
Indianapolis they were also above normal, but 
not quite so far as at Des Moines. At Boston 
the weather was a little cooler than usual. 

Going back, the next time was on July 1, 1924. 
This time the temperatures were decidedly 
above normal from June 28 to July 3 at Port- 
land and Boston, but decidedly below normal 
at Des Moines and Indianapolis. And so I fol- 
lowed it back to 1915, finding that on the aver- 
age the entire continent of the United States at 
latitude 42 tended to be warmer than usual 
whenever Venus passed between us and the sun, 
the most pronounced exception being in early 
July of 1924, when the temperature was cooler 
than usual for the central part of the United 
States. 

On September 22 of this year, the earth 
passed between Jupiter and the sun. This hap- 
pens every 399 days, or roughly every thirteen 
months, and so I looked up the day-by-day 
weather records to see what had happened in 
previous years when the earth held this rela- 
tionship to Jupiter and the sun. On nearly 
every occasion back to 1915, the weather was 
warm at the time the earth was approaching 
this position, and when the moon was growing 
from the dark to the full. After the full moon 
it seemed as tho the weather oftentimes turned 
decidedly cooler. 





F COURSE, the Weather Bureau is right 

when it insists that the ordinary changes in 
weather are bound up with the progress of the 
barometrical storms across the country. I ean’t 
help but think, however, that there are planet- 
ary influences bearing on the origin and prog- 
ress of these barometric storms. If this is right, 
the whole thing is very complex. Each of the 
planets will doubtless have some influence, but 
especially Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, Mars and 
perhaps Mereury. The moon will doubtless en- 
ter into the picture, too, in spite of what the 
present-day scientists say to the contrary. At 
times the forees of the planets and the moon 
will neutralize each other, but at other times 
they will be in one direction and unusual weath- 
er will result. Of course, the terrestrial causes 
which are due to the oceans, the mountains and 
the equatorial air movements will always make 
the problem enormously complex, Nevertheless, 
what little work I have done with weather as 
related to the planetary conditions convinces 
me that undoubtedly a lot ean be done along 
this line if enough people will spend enough 
time at it in the faith that they will eventually 
find something. 





HIS fall, for the first time, I heard Con- 

eressman Dickinson talk at a farmers’ pic- 
nic. I had heard him talk in congress and to the 
state Farm Bureau, but never before to what 
might be called a plain dirt farmer audience. 
The things which he said were not especially 
new, for they are about the same kind of thing 
that we have been saying in Wallaces’ Farmer 
for some time. Nevertheless, I listened to his 
talk with the greatest interest, because he had 
made the farm relief ideas so fresh and dra- 
matic that both the farm men and the farm wo- 
men caught just what he was driving at. Dick- 
inson, undoubtedly, is one of the most effective 
speakers on farm relief in the corn belt. 


H. A. WALLAG@E, 
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[OWA FARM BOYS GO CAMPING 


I URING the month of June of this 
year, in five well selected loca- 
tions in Iowa, over two hundred and 
fifty older farm boys ate together, 
played together and worked together 
for the greater part of three days. 
The boys have been writing in let- 


ters giving their opintons and sug- 
gestions on these camps. Over one 
hundred communications have been 
received from them already. One of 
the older farm boys who had to drop 
out of school at the end of the ninth 
grade in order to help out at home, 
wrote as follows: 

“IT think the camp was a great suc- 
cess this year, and hope to see it open 
next year, or would like to go if it 
were to open tonight. I think that it 
is one’s own fault if he does not have 
a good time. 

“The reason I think it is a good 
thing for older boys is so that they 
can learn the better ways to make a 
success in life in later years.” 

Another boy who went to the Clear 
Lake camp wrote about his outing 
there: 

“It seems to me that the way the 
camp was managed this year was 
much better than I could suggest. It 
was just fine. It was not tiresome 
and was full of wonderful ideas. 

“I believe it would be nice if you 
could have a larger number of boys 
from fewer counties, and then have 
more camps if possible. This would 
give more of the farm boys a chance 
to go.” 

The type of families from which 
these boys came and the high ideals 
for agriculture which they themselves 
hold is well illustrated in a letter from 
a farm boy eighteen years old who 
camped at Backbone park in north- 
eastern Iowa: 

“IT believe, personally, that these 
camps are primarily one step forward 
to better social as well as economic 
conditions on the farm. To bring these 
boys together is to bring closer con- 
tact and unity between farm people 
in general. This camp will be a fu- 
ture generation which will further 
new and better farm ideals.” 

The idea back of the farm camps was 
to give older boys an opportunity to 
meet other farm boys, to laugh to- 
gether and play together, to sing and 
study together for a few days when 
they could be spared from farm work. 


Hearse Brings a Live Load 


The camp at Clear Lake opened on 
Friday, June 17. Cresco, Iowa, is 
nearly a hundred miles from Clear 
Lake. Yet one of the first delegations 
to arrive was a live bunch of boys 
from Cresco. The undertaker, for a 
small charge, brought the crowd over 
in the big car he uses for another pur- 
pose on solemn occasions.. The boys 
who came in their own or their par- 
ents’ cars were not far behind the 
first arrivals at any camp and the 
buzz like that in front of a bee hive 
began. Everyone had to register, find 
and make up his sleeping place, park 
his bed roll and suit case and be ready 
for games or swimming or whatever 
activity was chosen to get the boys 
acquainted. 


Three Whistles 


Robin Hood in the days of old used 
to sound three blasts on his hunting 
horn to call his merry band together. 
A policeman’s whistle was used at the 
farm boy camps, but it served quite 
as well. The first real assembly was 
at the supper hour on Friday evening. 
The call at the Backbone park in 
northeastern Iowa was typical of the 
other four. “Allamakee county boys 
line up here, Blackhawk county boys 
next, Clayton county next,” called out 
“Ping” Bode, who is known on digni- 
fied occasions as Prof. Irwin T. Bode. 
But dignity is excess baggage in an 
older farm boy .camp and the easy 
load of fine comradeship took its 
place. 


Two Hundred and Fifty Attend Week-End 
Camps Over State 


By J. C. Cunningham 


At two of the camps meals were 
supplied by the chef residing there 
permanently; at a third camp a near- 
by summer hotel served excellent 
meals at thirty-five cents and filled 
these empty husky fellows with sec- 
ond and third helpings. At a fourth 
camp a small kitchen was set up and 
meals served in a large open shelter 
house which is part of the park equip- 
ment. Each boy brought his own tin 
plate, knife, fork, cup and spoon and 
washed this kit army style after each 
meal. 

Camp Council. 

The boys were grouped by counties 
at meal time, a given bunch being 
first in line one meal and last the 
next, like farmers on a threshing run. 
But this grouping was not limited to 
meal time alone. It was the basis of 
camp government. Each county elect- 
ed a chairman and these, together 
with the teachers, made up the camp 


fore that crowd would convince the 
most. conservative economist that the 
only reason why there is ever a food 
surplus is because there is a shortage 
of farm boys. 

Studying Together. 

Eating, sleeping and playing was 
not all there was to camp. All came 
knowing that half of each day would 
be devoted to study. Letters from a 
number of boys suggest a longer camp 
and more studies for next year. Those 
at each camp this year were divided 
into four groups and had, between 
seven-thirty and twelve o’clock an 
hour each in the study of weeds, in- 
sects, animal husbandry and farm for- 
estry. For next year there are al- 
ready calls for animal feeding, co- 
operative marketing and home ground 
arrangement. 

The success of the camps this year 
was due in a large measure to the fine 
type of young men who enrolled. The 











A morning dip at Clear Lake camp. 


council and to this body was brought 
all questions of regulation, discipline 
and propositions for the good of the 
camp. It was democracy in operation. 


You Can’t Make ’Em Stay Abed in the 
Morning 

There was a popular song at the 
close of the war which ran “Some day 
I’m going to murder the bugler and 
spend the rest of my life in bed.” That 
song does not apply to farm boys, at 
least the first night in camp. At four 
thirty the stirring began. At five 
o’clock a bunch was walking stealthily 
along a wood road marvelling at the 
many birds found there. At six o’clock 
“Ping” Bode had the whole bunch in 
regular open formation working out 
the muscles in arms and legs and 
body. A plunge in the lake or river 
foliowed if it wasn’t too cold. Break- 
fast was served at seven and the way 
bacon, scrambled eegs, oatmeal, bread 
and butter, jam and milk vanished be- 


camp council had only one case of dis- 
cipline to act upon and this was 
thoughtlessness on the part of a few 
boys who left camp without permis- 
sion in order to attend some function 
at home. Such response to camp reg- 
ulations and ideals do not come to 
flower in a night. This response re- 
flects the fine training and the splen- 
did home life of each boy. Good books 
and magazines are found in these 
homes. One hundred and fourteen 
families were subscribers to the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 

Organizations which mean much to 
farm boys were generously represent- 
ed. Heading the list was the Four-H 
club members or former members. 
Many of the boys came from families 
who were members of the Grange and 
other farm organizations and had 
themselves taken an active part in 
their programs. The Lone Scouts were 
well represented and members of the 
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A field trip from Henry Wallace camp at Spirit Lake, 


Wallace tribe took a prominent poy 
in camp activities. 

Not Forgetting the Religious Part, 

Evenings at these camps were x 
in play, in listening to health tay, 
and camp suggestions and wood lg 
around the council fire. Wheneye 
the weather permitted the evenjpy 
program closed with a study of 
stars. Mr. Mehlin, first assistant ty 
Dr. Moorehouse of the Drake yy. 
versity, gave this. work at two of the 
camps. A brief prayer service fg. 
lowed. 

Sunday was, in the words of somg 
of the boys, a “real enjoyable” day, 
Provision was made for taking the 
Catholic boys to some nearby churej 
for early mass. Others went for, 
tramp over the hills or took a bog 
ride about the lake. At eleven o’cloc 
the whole camp assembled for re. 
ligious service. The story of “Joseph 
and His Brethren” from the Book gf 
Genesis had been arranged in dre 
matic form and a selected cast from 
among the boys read this great drama, 

Many of the parents came in for thf 
morning service, bringing with them 
well filled basket dinners. It was 4 
jolly crowd of mature folks and young 
folks that gathered around the long 
tables for this last meal together, 


Honoring Great Men in Agriculture, 


At the three last camps the boys 
adopted the plan of choosing a name, 
This was placed in large letters over 
the camp headquarters. Iowa has fur 
nished many men who have labored in 
season and out for the cause of agri- 
culture, for an education that upholds 
it, and for a vital religion that under- 
girds it. The boys honored themselves 
in honoring three of these men. At 
Clear Luke the name “James Wilson” 
camp was chosen. At Spirit Lake 
“Henry Wallace” and at Backbone 
park “Seaman Knapp.” 


What of the Future? 


Without doubt camps for older farm 
boys will be held in Iowa another 
year. The experience this year will 
make the management easier and bet- 
ter. A larger number of boys will eat 
together, play together, study together 
and ultimately work together. 

Somewhere in the future will he 
found more and better managed c& 
operative creameries, co-operative ele 
vators, co-operative packing plants, 
co-operative banks, schools better 
geared into the needs of the rural 
communities that support them, and 
churches drawn closer together in 8 
common effort for the common goot 





Dry Cows Need Proper Feeding 
If dry cows are to produce well dur 
ing the coming lactation period it is 
necessary that they receive prope 
feed while they are dry. Dry cows 
should not be fattened, but they shou 
receive sufficient feed so that they 


become sleek and vigorous in appeal 
ance. When cows are bred for high 
milk production, they have the ter 
dency to use up some of their body 
tissues in producing milk. 

In order to prepare cows for thelf 
next period of lactation they dese 
a rest period of six weeks. During 
this time they should receive feeds 
that will tend to develop their bodies 
and make up for any deficiencies that 
developed during the time when they 
were producing milk. When this pok 
icy is adopted in handling dry cows, 
the rest period can be put to profite 
ble use. , 

If dry cows are on good pasture they 
will need but little additional feet 
Unless the pasture is excellent, it wil 
pay to feed a few pounds of a 
mixture daily. A couple of weeks be 
fore calving it is well to use 50 pe 
cent wheat bran and 50 per cent @ 
the regular grain mixture. Bran ha 
a laxative and cooling effect which 
valuable at calving time: : 
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If you want full time work out of your trac- 




















‘The Guide To Good 
Tractor Lubrication 


will last long and wear well. Day after 





























tor—at the least possible expense—follow day always ready, never sick, never tired— 
this chart. It tells you exactly what grade a machine you can depend upon to get your 
of Polarine your tractor requires. work done when you want it done! Work- 
The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has ing away, week in and week out, with 
manufactured a grade of Polarine for each = Steady strength and powerful pull ! 
type of engine. Polarine is the faithful “standby” of many 
Polarine lubricates every part of the engine thousands of farmers in the Middle West. 
—cushions it with oil—protects it from They have found that it gives maximum 
friction. A tractor lubricated with Polarine lubrication at minimum cost. 
* * e 
Polarine Special Heavy is recommended for Fordsons 
f CHART O 
KEY TO CHART 
H—Polarine 
Heavy 
p) SH—Polarine 
Special 
Heavy 
EH—Polarine 
Extra Heavy 
F(S)—Polarine F 
(Summer) 
Grade Recommended for Engine Grade Recommended for Engine Grade Recommended for Engine 
(in Winter use (In Winter use (in Winter use 
| next lighter grade) next lighter grade) next lighter grade) 
Make of 
| 2s nr Mako ot | 27 | 192s | 1925 | 1924 | 1923 
Advance-Rumley ‘ Cletrac Monarch SH | SH [SH |SH-]| SH 
Oil Pull Coleman Nichols & Shepard EH | EH | EH | EH | EH 
Allis Chalmers 6-12 Cultor Nilson SH |SH |SH |SH [SH 
Allis Chalmers Eagle Pioneer EH |EH {EH | EH | EH 
15-25, 20-35 E. B. Rock Island, 5-10 H IH IH IH 
Allwork i Farm Horse Rock Island, Others | SH |SH |SH | SH | SH 
Andrews-Kinkade Fitch Four Drive Russell, Giant EH | EH 
Appleton Fordson Russell, Others SH |SH |SH {SH |SH 
Aro Fox Shawnee 4 1H |H TH 
Aultman Taylor Frick Stinson SH 
Avery, Road Razer Gray Tioga H H H H H 
Avery, Track Runner Hart Parr Titan SH ISH 
Huber Topp-Stewart SH |SH |SH ISH ISH 
J.T. Toro H |H |H |H [H 
John Deere Townsend EH jEH |EH [EH |JEH 
Keck Gonneeman Traylor H H H H H 
LaCrosse Twin City, 40-65 EH |EH [EH 
Lauson Twin City, Others SH |SH |SH [SH {SH 
Big Farmer Leader Uncle Sam SH |SH 
Capital m Little Giant Wallis SH {SH |SH |SH |SH 
Case McCormick-Deering Waterloo Boy SH ISH |SH |SH {SH 





Caterpillar, 2 Ton Mead Morrison 
Caterpillar, Others Minneapolis 
Centaur H iH Moline 





























Standard Oil Company, “~ 





Wetmore SH ISH {SH 
Yuba SH |SH ISH 
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Dont gamble with 


meat 


spent 








O some farmers meat cur 

ing is more or less of a 
gamble. Will it taste well? 
Will it keep? Will it be coated 
with salt? These are a few of 
the questions they ask. 


There is no reason for this un- 
certainty —none whatever. Be 
sure the salt is right — and the 
cure will take care of itself. 

Diamond Crystal Salt is the 
answer to all questions at curing 
time. It is pure and mild; that 
insures sweet, full-flavored meat. 
It penctrates the meat to the 
bone; that insures against spoil- 
age. It dissolves quickly and 
works into the meat readily; that 
is an assurance against a salty 
coating. Use Diamond Crystal— 
you will see how well it works. 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for cur- 
ing meats, for livestock, for can- 
ning, for tabie and for cooking, 
for butter and cheese-making. 
Ask for Diamond Crystal at the 
store where you trade, 


“The Salt thats alt Salt.” 


Diamond 











Free! 


We should like to send you the inter- 
esting booklet,“*Howto Butcher Hogs 
and Cure Pork.” No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write today. 





Dramonp Crystat Satt Co., 
Dept. 882 St. Clair, Michigan 

Please send, free, booklet, “How te Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” 























What Sergeant York Did 


How a Civilian Soldier Outfought Professionals 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


I promised in the last installment | moving picture firms, vaudeville book- 


to tell you a war story this time, and 
here goes. This is different from most 
war stories of individual achievement 
in that I am not making myself the 
hero of the yarn—and it is true. 

This is the story of how one man, 
Alvin C. York, of the mountains of 
Tennessee, alone and practically un- 
assisted during that spectacular fight 
in the Argonne forest in 1918, silenced 
and unmanned 35 machine guns, killed 
25 German soldiers with his rifle and 
pistol, and came safely back to his 
own lines with 132 German prisoners, 
including a major and two other offi- 
cers. 

It. is the story of a battle of native 
wits and military skill of arms in 
which one uneducated Yankee dough- 
boy outgeneraled and outfought a 
whole battalion of German machine 
gunners, and which led Marshal Foch 
to say, when he pinned the Croix de 
Guerre with Palm on the breast of 
Sergeant York, “What you did was the 
greatest achievement performed by 
any individual soldier in all the armies 
of Europe.” 

In order that you may not be too 
skeptical from the start and therefore 
fail to appreciate this remarkable 
achievement, let me remind you that 
every detail of this fight was carefully 





ing agents, machine gun manufactur- 
ers, automobile and other commercial 
agencies, and is, instead, taxing his 
great strength to the limit in a heroic 
effort to establish and build a school 
in the heart of those beloved moun- 
tains of his for the benefit of the boys 
and girls in those knobs of Tennessee. 
He realizes the value of an education 
that he missed himself and is bending 
all his resources toward the founding 
of a school at Jamestown, Tenn., near 
his mountain home, where the sons 
and daughters of his neighbor moun- 
taineers may get the educational ad- 
vantages that were denied to him. 

But I promised you the war story. 

On the eighth of October, 1918, the 
second phase of the battle of the 
Meuse-Argonne was on, and York’s 
outfit, the Eighty-second division, was 
confronted by a detachment of the 
Prussian Guards. A valley lay be 
tween the two great armies and off to 
the left was a sloping hill, which has 
since been named York’s Hill. On 
the crest of this hill was entrenched 
a battalion of German machine guns 
that were spraying the trees under 
which the Americans were attempting 
to advance. 

Early in the morning Alvin York 
and 15 other soldiers under the com- 

















Sergeant York in the trenches again, starting work on York's school at James- 
town, Tennessee. 


checked and verified by the officers 
of York’s regiment and the war de- 
partment. The hillside, now called 
York’s Hill, where this spectacular 


mand of Sergeant Early went out from 
the American lines to find a place 


from which the Boche could be driven 
| from this strategic hill. All were 


battle took place, was captured by the | 


advancing Americans immediately 
after York’s singlehanded fight and 
the story was so remarkable that sur- 
veys were carefully made, measure- 
ments taken, the bodies counted, 
empty machine gun nests listed, and 
sworn affidavits taken from seven 
American soldiers who had witnessed 
the sensational battle but were so 
situated tha# they were unable to 
take any part in it themselves, and 
from the captured German soldiers 
and officers. 

And if you still doubt the story and 
believe that Sergeant York is simply a 
publicity seeker, a soldier braggart, 
or a lucky man who is taking advan- 
tage of the breaks and willing to pose 
as the greatest hero of the World war, 
then go down to his little farm home 
in the backwoods of the mountains of 
Tennessee, 40 miles from a railroad, 
and spend a few days with him and 
his people as I did last summer. You 
will find a friendly red-haired giant of 
a man who will not even discuss the 
details of his famous battle in the 
Argonne, who will take no credit for 
himself at all, and who passes it all 
off with the remark that “hit just hap- 
pened to work out thet way”. 

York has refused to capitalize on 
his achievement in any way, and has 
turned down countless offers from 





expert riflemen. They crept along 


| under cover of the underbrush until 


they came to an old trench which had 
been used earlier in the war and they 
dropped into it. They followed this 


trench as it led to the left, around | 


the shoulder of the hill and into the 
deep valley behind it. Finally they 
emerged and found themselves act- 
ually behind the German outpost of 
entrenched machine guns. The Ger- 
man gunners were between these 16 
Americans and their own comrades. 
Certainly a precarious position if they 
should be found out. 

Suddenly two Germans with Red 
Cross bands upon their arms ap 
peared, saw the Americans and start- 
ed to run. It was necessary to kill or 
capture these Germans to prevent ex- 
posure of their position. In their pur- 
suit of these two Red Cross men the 
little band of Americans suddenly 
landed in the midst of about twenty 
of the enemy. But these Germans, 
knowing that they were behind their 
own outposts, were not expecting an 
attack. Two officers were holding a 
conference with a major and the other 
soldiers were lying on the ground, 
away from their guns, eating. They 
immediately yelled “Kamerad” and 
surrendered as the Americans landed 
in their midst, fully prepared and des- 
perate. 





The Americans formed in-a sem, | 
circle about their prisoners and on ] 
extreme left was Alvin York. 

German machine gunners on the creg 

of the hill, just 40 yards away, hag 

their machine guns pointed in the op 

posite direction—for this little detach. 

ment of Americans were in their rea .{M 
—but they jerked their guns aroungf) Ha 
and fired, and at the first volley ning » prot 
of the Americans, including Sergean;, to 






Early, were killed or wounded. This > wat 
left only York, on the extreme lef, erty, 2 
and seven other Americans on the ex Mitambu 
treme right. But these remaining Sim S2 
seven Americans were entirely out of nd fil 
sight of the gunners on the hill oafMpecaus 


account of a thicket and a knoll. This Micner 
had saved them from the first volley 


' S 
and it prevented them from taking Saye 
any part in the battle from that time nf prop 
on. Only York, on the extreme left, Hirs, 
was in the range of the machine gup- Abou 
ners, and he had dived between some find Fr 
shrubs with his eyes on the crest gf hous 
the hill above him. miles | 
The twenty Germans that had akfpis ga 
ready been captured were lying flat Byyster 
on the ground between York and his Minto H: 
seven comrades and they were kept Brpey : 


there by the seven. 

The Germans on the hill could not 
send a sweeping volley from their 
machine guns for fear of killing their 
own captured comrades; they could 
only take individual pot shots from 
their gun pits with their rifles—but 
York always shot first. These Germang 
were just 40 yards away, just the 
distance from which the young moun- 
taineer had been accustomed to shoot 
the bobbing heads of turkeys tied be- 
hind a log in the weekly turkey shoots 
in Tennessee before the war. Every 
shot was placed. 

A gun would be poked over the edge 
of the pit or around a concealing tree 
and just as the German behind the 
gun would raise his head to take aim 
York’s own bullet would find its mark. 
He had been accustomed to put ten 
bullets into a target no larger than 
a postage stamp at 40 yards distance; 
and these German gunners were just 
about 40 yards away. He was right 
in his own game of marksmanship, 
and his perfect physique, his wonder- 
ful health, his iron nerve, and his her- 
itage of fearless mountain fighters for 
generations before him supported him 
in his terrible role. 

Finally, off to his left, six Germans, 
led by a lieutenant, crept through the 
bushes. When about 60 feet away, 
they broke for him with lowered bay- 
onets. 

The clip of York’s rifle was nearly 
empty at the start. He dropped it 
and took his automatic pistol and 
shot the six of them dead in their 
tracks—and he shot, each time, the §to Sin 
last man first! He knew he could not Ging th 
miss at that distance, and he wanted Sim 
the rear men to fall first so the oth- Bthe re 
ers would keep coming and not stop Bcase 
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in panic to fire a volley at him, for §thieve 
he felt that in such a volley his only @not to 
danger lay. They képt coming, and ice Bi 


the foremost man, and the -last te Mever, 


fall, did not get 30 feet from where @say’s 
he started. Their bodies formed 4 “Te 
line down the hillside. them 


Finally the captured German “major, said. 


who spoke good English, crawled te @ where 
York with an offer to order the sur- @ ward 
render of the machine gunners. ing tc 

“Do it!” shouted York, his eyes on §Il'm zg 
a German who had crawled near @the h 
enough to hurl a hand-grenade. His § prope 


rifle spoke and the grenade-thrower So, 
pitched forward dead. take 

The German blew his whistle, told § Burez 
them to surrender. and out of the §e. 


gun pits came the Germans, their § haver 
hands in the air. But York did not §thiev 
move. He halted the prisoners half §captu 
way down the hill and he watched the § lish | 


gun pits for the movement of any left §the 
skulking there. His eye went cau- § Farm 
tiously over the new prisoners to see 

that all side-arms had been thrown Th 


away. There were about ninety alto- § ¥orm 
gether, besides the twenty already @ fact | 
captured. livins 
He arose and called to his comrades = 
ere 


(Continued on page 13) 
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«wl HREE GANGS CAUGHT 


© Cregt 
Ly, hag 
the op. 
detach. 
ir reafiaiM MUNDELL, town marshal at 
aroun) Hamburg, Iowa, says he is hired 
'Y nine, protect the property of citizens of 
-Teeant Mis town. But Sim believes it his duty 
_ Thiel, watch out for other people’s prop- 
ie lef irty, as well. Farmers who come to 
the ex Hamburg for an evening’s amusement, 
1ainingMicim says, ought to be able to go home 
out odfnd find everything as they left it. 
hill oafpecause Sim believes this, he is $50 

Thisficher for, due to his watchful eye, 
Volley ,o was instrumental in rounding up a 
taking Hang of thieves that had a house full 


‘ time Hy property they had stolen from farm- 

e left, Bors, 

€ gun-@ About a year ago Harley Brownfield 

| SOme Hand Fred Holman and families rented 

est of B® house and one acre of land eleven 
miles east of Hamburg. Just what 

ad ak Minis gang did to earn a living was a 


'S flat Bmystery and, when they would drive 


nd hie Bnto Hamburg, Sim Mundell wondered. 
> kept #rhey always parked in front of the 

heater and then before the show was 
ld not Bout they drove off. Next day or so 
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Mundell would hear about some farm- 
pp having lost some property, and as 
ne got to thinking it over he would re- 
member he had seen the farmer at the 
show house that same evening. So he 
talked it over with Deputy Sheriff Al 
Christopher, of Sidney. They decided 
to follow the gang several times, and 
did, but without results. 


Roofing Material Taken 


Then S. E. Ramsay, a Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau member, who 
was putting a new roof on his house, 
missed some roofing. Ramsay lives 


edge 
x tree 


d the Bsix miles east of Hamburg on the 
e aim Golden Rod Highway and had pur- 
mark. Bchased the roofing preparatory to hav- 
t ten Bing some work done. When the car- 


than Bpenter came there were three rolls 
ance; @less than they had purchased. Sim 
> just $Mundell heard of the theft and decid- 
right fed it was time to get busy and search 


iship, the house he had been watching. So 
nder- Bproper warrants were secured and 
3 her- §when the officers made their raid they 
rs for Bnot only found the roofing but a house 
| him fifull of stolen property! The thieves, 

when trapped, confessed they had 
nans, Bstolen their property from farmers in 
h the Bnorthern Missouri and southwestern 


away, Blowa. They were brought to court 
bay- Jand Brownfield and Holman each drew 
five-year sentences, at Anamosa and 
early §Fort Madison, respectively. 
ed it §# As Ramsay is a Service Bureau 
and §member and has had a sign posted for 
their Bseveral years, a reward has been paid 
, the Hto Sim Mundell for his work in check- 
d not Bing the gang’s operations. 
unted Sim was glad to know he would get 
oth- Bthe reward and when asked about the 
stop Bcase brought out the fact that the 
, for thieves told him they had always tried 
only not to steal from farmers where Serv- 
and Bice Bureau signs were posted. How- 
st te Bever, they overlooked the one at Ram- 
rhere @say’s place and were caught. 
ed a “Tell all your farmers to get one of 
them new signs up right away,” Sim 
ajor, §said. “If this gang passed up places 
d te Mwhere those signs were, offering a re- 
sur- @Wward for their capture, others are go- 
ing to do the same. And as for me, 
s of @l'm going to see that farmers get all 
near @the help I can give ’em to make their 
His @ property safe.” 
ower So, Service Bureau members, better 
take Sim’s warning. If your Service 
told @Bureau sign is faded, ask for a new 
the @one. It’s yours for the asking. If you 
their @haven’t one of the new signs telling 
not @thieves there’s a $50 reward for their 
half § capture, tell us and we will gladly fur- 
the Bish it to you. Help us get the rest of 
left Hthe thieves. 
cau- Farmer reward sign at your gate? 
see 
own The early bird is supposed to get the 
ulto- @Worm. That probably accounts for the 
»ady @fact that Hans Mohr and A. A. Fena, 
living south of Spencer, got a Wal- 
deg @laces’ Farmer reward. - Both of them 
Were up early on the morning of Au- 











Is there a Wallaces’ | 
| posted a reward was divided between 





Rewards Paid for Conviction of Thieves in Three Counties 
By W. E, DRIPS, Service Bureau Editor 


gust 27. Because they were out at 
the break of day, they managed to 
round up two fellows who stole a wag- 
on load of oats from a  Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau member, Otto 
Hummel, 

It all started when Hans Mohr found 
out he would have to change his rack 
and get a wagon box so he could sup- 
ply the demand of a neighbor at 
threshing. Hans was too tired to zo 
over the night before, so he arose at 
3 o’clock and started over after the 
wagon box. As he drove down the 
road he saw a team and wagon box 
loaded with grain on the road. Funny, 
he thought, for he remembered most of 
the neighbors in that section would be 
threshing. So as he passed the load 
he spoke to the driver and found the 
man to be a stranger. As he drove on 
he wondered. He completed his task 
and as he drove back he decided to see 
if he couldn’t get a good look at the 
man as he passed him a second time. 
But the driver was too wary. He 
turned his head as Mohr passed. 

By this time Hans was suspicious. 
He began to think who had threshed 
down that way. Then he saw the wag- 
on tracks made on the road by the 
heavy load and decided he would back 
track and see where the load, which he 
had discovered was oats, came from. 
He traced the tracks to the corner 
where Otto Hummel lived. The tracks 
showed the wagon had come from near 
Hummel’s barnyard. So Mohr decided 
to ask Hummel about it. 

Just then A. A. Fena, who lives near 
Hummel, was coming along. He, too, 
was going to Hummel’s but on another 
errand. He was hailed by Mohr and 
they talked over the case. 

It was decided that Fena would take 
his car and follow up the stranger and 
see where he went. Fena then took 
up the chase and as he passed the 
man and saw it was a stranger he de- 
cided the thing to do was to call the 
sheriff. Sheriff Lidman was not up 
when the phone rang at 6:30. He, 
however, told Fena he would get busy, 
and he did by putting Deputy Sheriff 
Snyder on the job. It ‘was about 9 
o'clock when two men drove into the 
farmers’ elevator that morning with a 
load of oats they wanted to sell. The 
manager had been tipped off by the 
sheriff and he stalled until the deputy 
could be called. As the men stood by, 
while the oats were being unloaded, 
they were arrested. 

The thieves, who had told the ele- 
vator man, Mel Austin, they were Ru- 
dolph Moeser and F. C. Klatt, were 
taken before Justice of the Peace E. 
E. Bender and confessed to the theft 
of the 100 bushels of oats. They were 
bound over to the court and as they 
put up no defense they were taken 
that same afternoon before Judge Da- 
vidson at Emmetsburg and were given 
five-year sentences at Fort. Madison. 
They were taken to prison the same 
day. It developed that one of the men 
had been driving a Ford car during the 
early hours it was soon rounded up. 
Several farmers claimed the two men 
had been working about Spencer and 
they had been suspicious as to what 
they were up to. The Ford had been 


| seen in Spencer the day before deliver- 


ing a load»of chickens. However, this 
crime wave was cut short and Clay 
county farmers had the satisfaction of 
knowing that less than twelve hours 
after the men were arrested they were 


| sentenced and on their way to prison. 


As Hummel was a Service Bureau 
member ‘and had his sign properly 


Mohr and Fena, as they undoubtedly 
were the two folks primarily respon- 
sible for the capture of the thieves. 
A number of other farmers and offi- 
cers assisted later in the day and their 
good work is worthy of mention. Sher- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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If you want extra traction and long 
tread wear in addition to balloon 
tire comfort, be sure you get this 
quiet-running auras Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 











You can see it before you buy 


The right size and type of tire for your 
cat is catried in stock by your local Good- 
yeat dealer; you can see it before you buy. 


And after you buy, that dealer will back 
up the tire’s superior quality with a service 
designed to émsure you the lowest cost per 
mile. 


He sells the world’s finest tires at a range 
of prices to fit any pocketbook; the values 
he offers are dependable and real. 


He puts the tire you buy on the rim for 
you, fills it with air, and throughout its 
life helps you give it the care it should 
have to deliver maximum results. 


The Goodyear dealet’s service will cut your 
tire bills down. Save you time and trouble. 
Make your tire money pay bigger returns. 


It is part and parcel of the Goodyear policy: 
to build the greatest possible value into Goodyear 
products, and to provide facilities so that users 
can get all this inbuilt value out. 





Goodyear makes a tite to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 











Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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MORE PROFIT FROM BABY CHICKS 


a” THE baby chick hatcheries of 
Iowa are to live and prosper, they 
must work for quality of production, 
rather than for quantity. This was the 
one big thought echoed and re-echoed 
last week during the four-day program 
of the first annual convention of the 
Baby Chick and Iowa Poultry Improve- 
ment Association. The meeting, held 
at Iowa State College, Ames, opened 
on Tuesday, September 13, and closed 
on Friday, September 16. 

One hundred and thirty persons reg- 
istered for the meeting, coming from 
all parts of the state. Of this num- 
ber, approximately 100 were hatch- 
ery operators. One purpose of the 
meeting was to perfect the Iowa Poul- 
try Improvement Association, said to 
be the largest poultry organization in 
the world, with approximately 7,000 
members. Its purpose is to improve 
poultry and poultry products. 

The organization is made up of four 
departments. In the hatcheries de- 
partment there are sixty members, in 
the hatchery flocks department there 
are 2,400 members, of the independent 
poultry breeders there are 250, with 
4,290 flock owners in the department 
at large. 

In the latter department are flocks 
culled by thirty-five men working for 
the department this summer. Approx- 
imately a half million birds have been 
handled in fifty-eight counties- this 
year, with other counties yet to be 
covered, according to Hugh Gordon, 
field agent, who is taking the office 
held until recently by F. W. Wesco. 


Vital Subjects Before Meeting 


A second big purpose of the meeting 
at Ames was to assist the hatchery 
operators of Iowa with their problems. 
The first three days of the program 
included information relative to fac- 
tors influencing hatchability of eggs 
and problems incident to starting and 
rearing chicks. 

Those who occupied the leading 
roles on the program were: J. G. Hal- 
pin, head of the poultry department at 
the University of Wisconsin; Reece V. 
Hicks, Kansas City, managing direc- 
tor of the International Baby Chick 
Association; and the Ames poultry 
staff, including H. A. Bittenbender, 
head; R. L. Cochran, C. W. Know and 
W. D. Termohlen. 

Hatchery operators and producers 
who had places on the program, either 
as speakers or chairmen, included E. 
A. Anderson, Northfield, Minn.; A. G. 
Peters, Newton; Mrs. G. E. Grunewald, 
Blairstown; Vern C. Ramseyer, Oska- 
loosa, and J. D. Springer, Traer. Hen- 
ry Giese, of the agricultural engineer- 
ing staff at Ames, and Dr. Charles 
Murray, of the veterinary division, 
spoke, respectively, on poultry house 
ventilation and poultry diseases. 

Whether or not the baby chick 
hatcheries live or die, depends largely 
on whether they sell chicks that will 
live in the hands of their customers, 
H. A. Bittenbender told the hatchery- 
men. He warned them also that they 
must give service in order to prosper. 

Some of the hatcherymen have be- 
come veritable poultry specialists in 
their territory, aiding their people with 
their many problems in handling their 
flocks. To give such service will mean 
more business and longer life to the 
hatcheries, the operators were told. 
They were warned not to oversell. 
That is, if a customer actually should 
have but 300 chicks, it would prove a 
grave error in the long run to sell the 
customer twice that number. 

In his address on the factors which 
affect the livability of baby chicks, 
Professor Halpin reviewed some of the 
extensive experimental work carried 
on at Wisconsin. He warned hatch- 
erymen against possibility of the 
chicks picking up disease infection 
soon after hatching. 

“Have ihe tabie set when you put 
the baby chicks in the brooder and 


Poultrymen and Hatchery Representatives Meet 
at Ames 


By W. K. Charles and Fred E. Ferguson 


see that they haven’t filled up on 
droppings, litter and sand before they 
reach the table,” Professor Halpin 
said. Experimental work at Wiscon- 
sin has indicated that chicks are much 
more susceptible to disease before 
they reach forty-eight hours old than 
they are later. 

“It is a good practice to keep the 
incubator dark at hatching time, so 
that there will be no chance of the 
young chicks picking up droppings 
when a few hours old,” Halpin said. 
He recommended removing the chicks 
from the incubator soon after they 
were hatched and placing them in 
chick boxes which are relatively dark. 
The chicks should be kept in such 
quarters, he said, until they are forty- 
eight hours old, or are ready to be 
fed and, hence, old enough to be put 
in the brooder. 


Milk an Important Food 


All of the successful growing ra- 
tioas found at the Wisconsin station 
have been built around milk, Professor 


especially in the early months of the 
year, when they accumulate slowly, 
was one of the reasons why first 
hatches were often poor. Eggs for 
hatching should not be held longer 
than one week, and then in a tempera- 
ture of around 55 degrees, he said. 

“Infertility,” the bugaboo of hatch- 
erymen, often may be “incompatabil- 
ity,” declared Professor Halpin, mean- 
ing that some males and some hens 
will not mate. Also there may be too 
many, or too few males, he said, the 
exact number varying from ten to 
twenty hens per male. In addition, 
he gave as causes for infertility, de- 
fective rations, diseases which sap the 
vitality, feather obstructions, heredi- 
tary characteristics, frozen feet and 
combs on the males, and lack of sun- 
light. 

Professor Halpin emphasized the 
need of sunlight. “When there is sun- 
light,” he said, “there is no need of 
cod liver oil. Hens need sunlight to 
increase egg production, to prevent 
egg paralysis, and to improve the shell 














Day, of Brighton, Iowa. 


source of food supply. 


BUSY DAYS 


This Guernsey gets lots of attention. 
William and Robert feed and milk the cow (not 
usually by the method shown here), while Richard, three years old, and 
David, eighteen months, use her respectively as a hobby horse and a 


The four boys are sons of W. B. 











Halpin said. He prefers feeding the 
milk in the sweet form, tho many oth- 
ers differ with him on this point. The 
experiments at Wisconsin indicate 
that chicks will consume more sweet 
milk than sour and will do better on 
it, he says. The fact that sweet milk 
put out in the morning may be sour 
by night should be no cause for alarm, 
he says. They have used sweet milk 
for several seasons and have noted no 
bad effects from the chicks having 
both sour and sweet milk the same 
day. 

Professor Halpin urged pushing the 
chicks along so as to grow them rap- 
idly the first few weeks of their lives. 
In the case of pullets, they should be 
slowed down later on, he said, so as 
not to bring them into production 
younger than seven months. The use 
of a ration rich in protein, along with 
milk and plenty of sunshine, he urged 
for the early period. Later the per- 
centage of protein might be reduced. 

Questions on hatchability were dis- 
cussed by Professors Halpin and Coch- 
ran. Factors affecting hatchability 
are feeding, immature or poor breed- 
ing stock, chilled or infertile eggs, or 
the machine itself, said Professor 
Cochran. In the winter months, he 
said, many hatcherymen do not realize 
that even a brief exposure to cold may 
render many or all eggs infertile. He 
also warned that-holding eggs too long, 


‘thick shelled eggs. 


texture and increase the food value of 
the egg. 

“There is no better way to give 
growing children vitamin D than by 
including in their meals plenty of eggs 
from healthy hens which are getting 
plenty of sunlight and green foods. It 
is better than cod liver oil. Eat the 
They contain more 
of this important vitamin.” 

Mr. Anderson, president of the Min- 
nesota Hatcherymen’s’ Association, 
stressed the necessity of keeping rec- 
ords. “Records mean service and 
quality,” he said. 

Professor Giese, speaking on venti- 
lation, mentioned temperature first, 
which he said consisted of comfort and 
the relation to moisture control. Of 
relative humidity, he said, it takes 
70,000 cubic feet of air to carry out 
one pound of moisture; that the air 
movement must not be too rapid be- 
cause of the danger of causing a draft; 
and that the air should be pure. 

C. W. Knox in speaking on breeding, 
asserted that the mating of a pullet 
with a high record, to a male from sim- 
ilar stock, did not necessarily mean 
that the resulting offspring would be a 
high producer. To say that “like be- 
gets like,” is fallacious in this case, he 
said. He summarized the results of 
breeding at Iowa State College, the 
gist of which was that the high pro- 
ducers had eome 


thru Hnebreeding- 


rather than from outcrossing. He said 
that the 322-egg hen at Iowa State Co}- 
lege, the highest producer in the mid- 
dle-west, was the result of linebreeg- 
ing. 

The meeting on Friday, the last day 
was concerned with the adoption of 
articles of incorporation and a con- 
stitution and by-laws of the lowa Poul- 
try Improvement Association. Each 
of the four departments of the associa- 
tion met and elected two representa. 
tives to serve on the board of direc. 
tors. These were: Hatchery division, 
A. G. Peters, Newton, and Vern Ram. 
seyer, Oskaloosa; hatchery flocks, 
Jesse D. Sickler, Ogden, and Mrs, J. 
T. Stark, Corydon; independent breed- 
ers, Murl D. Mills, New Providence, 
and Clarence Pearson, Mitcheliville; 
and department at .arge, B. E. Craven, 
Kellogg, and C. D. Martin, New Provi- 
dence. Ex-officio members of the 
board are H. A. Bittenbender, head of 
the department of poultry husbandry 
at Iowa State College,and Mark Thorn- 
burg, state secretary of agriculture, 

The directors met and elected the 
following officers for the association: 
B. E. Craven, president; Vern C. Ram- 
seyer, Oskaloosa, and A. G. Peters, 
secretary-treasurer. 





Handling the Farm Flock 


Seven of the series of poultry arti- 
eles that ran in Wallaces’ Farmer last 
winter have ben reprinted in a twenty- 
four page booklet, called “Handling 
the Farm Flock”. These articles in- 
elude “Keeping tie Farm Flock Heal- 
thy”, “More Winter Eggs”, “Growing 
Baby Chicks Efficiently” and others 
in the same field. 

A good many readers of the poultry 
department probably filed these arti- 
cles for reference when they appeared. 
The pamphlet form, however, makes it 
easier to keep them, and to refer to 
them. These pamphlets will be sent 
out to subscribers on request as long 
as they last. Address the Poultry De- 
partment and enclose a 2-cent stamp 
to cover mailing costs. 





Use More Wheat 


Where wheat can be purchased read- 
ily at a price close to what elevators 
are paying for it at the present time, 
corn belt poultry keepers should feed 
it to chickens in larger quantities. 
With corn selling in the neighborhood 
of $1 per bushel and wheat for less 
than $1.25, we can afford to feed con- 
siderable wheat. During the last two 
years with wheat worth close to twice 
as much as corn we could not afford 
to feed much wheat to chickens. 

Wheat is superior to corn in finish- 
ing off a flock of pullets, in getting 
them ready for a busy winter. With 
present prices of wheat and corn, re- 
placing part of the usual corn ration 
by wheat will be good business. 





Better Not Bigger Herds — 


It is the kind of cows and the way 
that they are cared for that deter- 
mined the profit, according to E. 6. 
MeMillan, tester for the Fayette coul 
ty, Iowa, cow testing association. Mr. 
McMillan thinks that Fred H. Pieplow 
of his association proves the point. 
During the past year Mr. Pieplow has 
had an average herd of 14.8 cows, 
which have brought him returns of 
$1,756.32 above feed costs. 

In the management of his herd Mr. 
Pieplow fits the size of his herd to his 
farm. He says: 
not give as much milk as two or three 


poor ones, but she will make more 


profit than the three and it takes jus! 
one-third the time to care for her.” 





Candiamte: “Now, my friends, wh 


you vote, you don’t want to vote for # 
pig in a poke; you want to vote for me— 
and -get the genuine article.” «7 


“One good cow may | 
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What Sergeant York Did 











(Continued from page 10) 


who had been prevented by the con- 
cealing thicket from taking any part 
in the fight so far except to guard 
the original twenty prisoners from 
treachery. He lined his prisoners up 
py twos, with his own wounded at 
the rear of the column and forced the 
Germans to carry those who could not 
walk. 

The German major stepped up to 
York and inquired “How many men 
have you got?” 

York jammed his pistol into the ma- 
jor’s ribs and said: “I got a plenty!” 
And in this particular situation the 
major did not push the question fur- 
ther, nor doubt the truthfulness of 
his statement. 

At the head of the column York 
stationed the major and another offi- 
cer with himself right on their heels, 
poking each in the back with an auto- 
matic. He told the major that at the 
first sign of treachery he would be 
the first to pay the penalty and or- 
dered the major to so inform the rest 
of the prisoners. This the major had 
undoubtedly done already, for York 
had demonstrated that he meant busi- 
ness. 

York knew that just over the crest 
of the hill were more German machine 
gun nests fully manned, and that 
these were between him and his own 
comrades, the American lines. Straizht 
up the hill York marched his column 
and straight toward the first machine 
As the column approached, the 
major was forced by York to com- 
mand the gunners to surrender and 
“fall in”. He and his seven comrades 
were safe because the enemy could 
not fire on them, especially with ma- 
chine guns, without endangering their 
own German comrades. 

Only one shot was fired on the way. 
A German in one of the nests, seeing 
so many prisoners for so few Ameri- 
cans, hesitated an instant and showed 
an inclination to fight. But York was 
ready and he did not hesitate. The 
march was resumed, with the major’s 
promise there would be no more de- 
lays. 

Thus the column wound about from 
machine gun nest to machine- gun 
nest with more prisoners throwing 
down their arms and falling in line 
until the hill was clear. ° 

Then York had another problem. He 
knew his own regiment had been ad- 
vancing, but he had no way of telling 
just where they were and he knew 
that if his column of German uniforms 
were to appear on the top of the hill 
in sight of the Americans, both he 
and his prisoners would be fired 
upon. All his native knowledge of 
woodcraft was called upon and, final- 
ly, near the foot of the hill, he was 
challenged by his own ‘comrades to 
“Halt!” He stepped out to show his 
uniform and shouted out that he was 
bringing in prisoners, 

A cheer went up from the American 
line and some of them yelled to ask 
him if he was bringing in “the whole 
damned German army”. When he 
turned over his prisoners there were 
found to be 132 altogether including 
the three officers. It was then about 
10 o'clock in the morning. His prison- 
rs off his hands, York hunted up his 
own company and reported that he 
was “ready for duty”. He was then 
Teady to begin his day’s work! 

This is the story of York’s achieve- 
ment. When General Pershing pinned 
on York the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, the highest award the United 
States government bestows, he called 
him the greatest civilian soldier of 
the war. 

Thus was the peace loving moun- 
taineer made into a great war hero. 
He was paraded and praised and dec- 
crated by nearly all the governments 
of Europe. When he returned to the 
United States with his outfit he was 
given a mighty welcome at New York 
and a grateful nation offered him 







































The One-Room Home 


Of Every Closed Car Owner 


A closed car is virtually a one-room 
home—a home in which the average 
motorist spends more waking hours 
than in any room in his house. When 
the body is by Fisher, your one-room 
house on wheels is sure to possess not 
only many outstanding advantages in 
comfort, in convenience, and in beauty, 
but also an extreme degree of dura- 
bility which assures that the interior 
of your Fisher Body, jincluding the 
upholstery, will retain its charm of 
appearance during the long life of the 


car. When you select a new car be sure 
that it brings you the important superi- 
orities which Fisher Bodies provide. 


CADILLAC * 


LASALLE * 


BUICK * CHEVROLET « 


Interior Features 
‘of Body by Fisher 


Upholstery Cloth— Fisher uses mo- 


hair, velour and broadcloth, carefully 
tested for long wear and color fastness, of 


pleasing and harmonious color design 


and pattern. 
Cushions and Backs—Fisher designs 


seatcushionsand backs with utmostatten- 
tiontocomfort and durability.Saddle-back P 
type springs are used in order to fit the 


contours of the human body and thus pro 


OAKLAND * 


vide the maximum in riding comfort. Seat 
cushions and the back cushions each con- 
tain 50 flexible, resilient springs. 


Hardware—Fisher door handles, win- 
dow regulator handles, dome lights, and 
other appointments are all of pleasing 
design, and lasting finish, constructed 
for long service. 
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whatever he might want. Contracts 
totaling hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars were thrust upon him if he would 
do this or that in movies or vaude- 
ville or advertising, but he refused 
them all—and he hadn’t a cent of 
money. He did not believe in the 
glorification of war and he was 
enough of a soldier to refrain from 
surrendering his principles to money. 

Finally the Rotary clubs of Tennes- 
see gave him a farm right near his 
early mountain home and without any 
obligations attached to it. There he 
settled down and began his life work 
of building a school for the benefit of 
the mountain boys and girls. He set 
out to raise $250,000 to pay for the 
first unit of this Alvin C. York Indus- 
trial institute, and when I arrived at 
his home last July he had just begun 
construction of the building. A beauti- 
ful site was selected on the paved 
road the state has built right to York’s 
own door and here York is fighting 
fis second great fight for his people, 
the great battle against backwardness 
and lack of education. 

At the American Legion convention 
held in Philadelphia last year, the Le- 
gion adopted a resolution heartily en- 
dorsing the Alvin C. York Industrial 
institute and strongly commending the 
unselfish efforts of the Tennessee 





world war hero to establish this much 
needed institution. 

York is sacrificing his own personal 
opportunities in order that his school 
may carry on. He is waging an uphill 
fight which, when he has won, should 
entitle him to greater honors and cer- 
tainly much more personal satisfac- 
tion than his successes in the Ar- 
gonne. He is the true heroic character. 

(Acknowledgments are gladly given 
to Sam K. Cowan’s book, “Sergeant 
York and His People,” published by 
Funk and Wagnalls). 





Plowing Sweet Clover in the 
Fall 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know when sweet 
clover can be plowed in the fall so 
that it will not come up in corm the 
next year.” 

We do not know of any time sweet 
clover can be plowed in the fall with- 
out coming up in corn the next year. 
If it is plowed very deep with a trac- 
tor and if a good job of plowing is done 
so that the sweet clover is turned un- 
der completely it may be that it will 
not come up so very badly in the corn 
the year following. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, it seems to be much safer to de- 
lay plowing sweet clover until spring. 
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Hog breeders who went to the Na- 
tional Swine Show at Peoria, IIl., last 
week assumed the risk of bringing 
home nothing but a lot of soft lard. 
The hot weather was extremely hard 
on the hogs, especially on the older 
and heavier animals. 

The Hampshires led in the number 
of hogs on the ground with a total of 
290. The Durocs had 285, Chester 
Whites 208, Poland Chinas 163, Spot- 
ted Polands 162, Yorkshires 126, Berk- 
shires 128 and Tamworths 124. 

The Duroc show probably got the 
most attention of any. One of the 
most interesting contests was in the 
aged boar class, in which Great Colo- 
nel, shown by McKee Brothers, of 
Creston, Iowa, went down to defeat for 
the first time. He was National Swine 
Slfow champion in 1924 and 1925 and 
had won three times at the Iowa State 
Fair. The hot weather was too much 
for the old fellow, however, and he 
failed to show in as good form as us- 
ual. He was beaten by Bobby Stilts, 
the Nebraska winner, shown by H. B. 
Smith, of Stapleton, Neb. 

The junior champion boar was Cig- 
arett’s High Wave, shown by R. H. 
Bywaters, of Camden Point, Mo. In 
the sow classes G. A. Muth, of Aurora, 
Ill., took the senior and grand cham- 
pionship on Titon’s Babe. Sweet 
Mama, shown by L. E. and E. W. Bish- 
op, of New London, was the junior 
champion. ‘The reserve grand cham- 
pion sow was Sky Belle, shown by 
North Platte Farms, of North Platte, 
Neb. 

The Polands dropped to the numbers 
of a minor breed in this show. Aller- 
ton Farms, of Monticello, Ill., took 
three out of the four championships: 
Night Hawk, senior and grand cham- 
pion boar; Champion Lady, senior and 
grand champion sow; and The Palova, 
junior champion sow. F. W. Hassler, 
of Manning, Iowa, had the junior 
champion boar in The Ranger. 

The Hampshires were the biggest 
show on the grounds, having a dozen 
herds entered, with breeders from 
four states. Frank C. Oren, of Wil- 
mington, O., took the senior and grand 
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championship on his Twin Cedar Clan 
First. The Big Four Farms, of Brook- 
lyn, Iowa, had the junior champion in 
Bud’s Prospect, but the reserve cham- 
pion boar was shown by Klein & Gran- 
zow, of Alden, Iowa, in Clan’s Perfec- 
tion. 

In the sow classes Leo C. Johnston, 
of Hawkeye, Iowa, showed Betty’s Pet 
for the senior and ,grand champion- 
ship. The reserve grand champion 
was Bonnie Brae’s Model, shown by 
Dr. John H. Oliver, of Kawanee, IIl. 
H. W. Oxley & Son, of Iowa City, Iowa, 
had the junior champion in Lovely 
Lady. 

The Chester White show brought 
our breeders from eight states, with 
Albert H. Stewart, of Newhall, Iowa, 
making a good showing with the re- 
serve champion boar, the senior grand 
champion sow and the reserve grand 
champion sow. The senior and grand 
champion boar was The Comrade, 
shown by R. B. Heller, of Bluffton, 
Ind. G. W. Black, of Washburn, IIL, 
showed The Reaper to the junior 
championship. Stewart’s The White 
Hawk was the reserve grand cham- 
pion boar; his Silver Belle, the senior 
grand champion sow, and his Valley 
Monster reserve grand champion sow. 
Louis Alleman, of Tonica, Ill., took 
the junior championship in sow classes 
with his Leading Type. 

The Spotted Poland Chinas had a 
pretty good turnout, with the most 
notable class probably being the aged 
sows. M. T. Hall, of Stanberry, Mo., 
won in this class on Queen of Hearts 
and showed her to the senior and 
grand championship. The junior cham- 
pion sow was shown by Wilt Farms, of 
Hillsboro, Ind. D. B. Crawford & Son, 
of Earlham, Iowa, had the _ reserve 
grand champion sow in Wildwood Ex- 
eellence 5th. 

In the boar classes Hall took both 
the senior and junior championships, 
with the older boar also being made 
grand champion. This honor fell to 
Monogram, while Roll Call was the 
other Hall champion. I. C. Lister, of 
Pulaski, Iowa, took the reserve grand 
championship on The Newsboy. 


CENTRAL IOWA FAIR 


Hot weather, rain and a move on the 
part of the fair board management to 
try to be conservative and save money 
on the entertainment kept the Central 
Iowa. Fair from setting any new rec- 
ords last week at Marshalltown. The 
attendance was good the first part of 
the week, but with a rain on Thursday 
evening and excessive temperature, 
folks didn’t turn out the last two days. 
Then when the management failed to 
provide fireworks, had a_ shortened 
hippodrome program and tried to save 
money by rearranging facilities for the 
horse exhibitors, there was a decided 
protest on the part of the patrons, as 
evidenced by short attendance at the 
night shows and failure of horse breed- 
ers to show. 

Marshall county, however, turned 
out a good baby beef show, a fine hog, 
sheep and cattle show, and the mer- 
chants and implement dealers fur- 
nished plenty of attractions on their 
part. One of the disappointing fea- 
tures, however, to the visitor was the 
abundance of “gyp” games. Perhaps 
the management sought to raise mon- 
ey for themselves in allowing these 
questionable concessions the right to 
invade their fair, but most good fairs 
believe they are a detriment rather 
than a help. Some folks want to try 
their luck now and then to hit the nig- 
ger babies and to see if they can gain 
a blanket on a makeshift roulette 
wheel, but they hate to have nothing 
else for amusement and after they 
have dropped a dollar or two they de- 
cide amusement can be got elsewhere. 

The junior Four-H calf show was a 
dandy. Fresh from their impressive 
winning at the Iowa State Fair, the 
boys and girls brought seventy-three 





calves out for R. S. Stephenson to 
place. Keith Collins, of Albion, was 
finally declared to have the grand 
champion calf, an Angus. Floyd Tem- 
pleton, Clemons, showed the reserve 
champion, a Shorthorn, while Clarence 
Goecke, State Center, had the cham- 
pion Hereford. Marietta township club 
members showed the best group, a 
bunch of Herefords and Shorthorns, 
while Eden township members, show- 
ing a group of Angus, placed second. 
The calf show was exceptionally uni- 
form thruout and the placings of the 
judge were very satisfactory to the 
spectators. 

Thirty-two exhibitors brought swine 
herds. There were nine entrants in 
the Poland China classes. Wengert 
Brothers, State Center, showed both 
the grand champion sow and_ boar. 
Hight exhibitors brought Durocs be- 
fore the judges, and Fred H. Fish, 
Searsboro, showed the grand champion 
boar. The purple ribbon for sows was 
won by W. H. Swailes, Columbus Junc- 
tion, and George Richardson, Gilman, 
took both junior championships. Six 
pens of Spotted Polands and Hamp- 
shires each were shown. Frank Ran- 
dall & Son, Toledo, Spotted Poland 
raisers, took the grand championship 
in the boar classes, while Larson & 
Son took the honors in the sow classes. 
In the Hampshire groups Petermeier 
Brothers, Melbourne, copped the boar 
honors. with Turner Brothers, Dewitt, 
taking the sow ribbon. Ray Gallentine 
was the big winner on Chester Whites, 
taking both honors. The hog show 
was well balanced and brought out 
good competition so that winnings 
were considered of real value. Hot 
weather made it hard on the swine. 
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J. B. Huisman & Son, Wellsburg, 
had the champion bull and cow in the 
Shorthorn classes. Keyser & Kinser, 
Whitten, the best cow and bull in the 
Hereford classes. Charles Shipton, 
Green Mountain, ‘took all the honors 
on Angus, while Tappen & Son, Nash- 
ua, placed in the purple winner class 
with their Red Polls. 

The sheep show was the largest in 
the history of the Central Iowa fair. 
All classes were well filled with good 
quality show stuff. B. F. Moffatt & 
Son, Albion, showed the best Shrop- 
shire ram, while R. D. Johnson, Jeffer- 
son, had the best ewe. John Graham 
& Son, Eldora, showed the winning 
ram and ewe in the Hampshire class. 
R. E. Strutz & Son, Story City, had the 
champion ram and ewe in the South- 
down breed and also showed the best 
Cotswolds, Rambouillets and Lincolns. 
R. EB. Pullin, Waterloo, showed the 
winning Cheviots and R. D. Johnson, 
Jefferson, had everything of value in 
the Cheviots. 

The horse show was the smallest ex- 
hibit of the fair. The showing was 
poor, since several breeders failed to 
come with their entries. 





Good Use for Old Binder and 
Mower Guards 


A Wisconsin reader writes: 

“My plan for fastening sills and 
joists to concrete floors and walls is 
to use old binder or mower guards 
with the pointed ends set down into 
the concrete, the sills or studding as 
desired being bolted through the holes 
where the guards were bolted onto the 
bar. I would set a straight 2x6 on 
edge at the proper height, bolt the old 
guards to this with points down and 
spaced at the places I wanted the 
studding to come, force a piece of 
heavy wire or strap iron into the slot 
where the sickle ran, pour the con- 
crete wall or floor and work it care- 
fully in around the guards, and when 
it was set I would have a first class 
set of anchors for studding or sills or 
plates. The guards being of mallea- 
ble cast iron will resist rust probably 
better than steel or wrought iron and 
would give very firm support. What 
do you think of the plan? 

“Last fall in building a sheep shed 
I bolted some heavy guards and pieces 
of cast iron onto the ends of my posts, 
made a shallow hole in the ground 
with a post hole digger, put a stone 
in the hole to set the guard on at the 
proper height, then after the posts 
were plumbed and the wall lined up, 
I filled those holes around the posts 
with concrete, and I am more than 
satisfied with the construction.” 

This is a good use for old guards 
and seems to me would give entirely 
satisfactory results, provided the holes 
are first bored in the studding and 
then the lower foot or so given a good 
soaking in hot creosote or hot gas 
liouse tar. With practically an’ ever- 
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lasting floor and floor connection, it 
would be a shame to have the lower 
end of the studding rot off in three or 
four years. If creosoted in this way, 
the studding should last for 50 years 
and besides will not be attacked by 
the termites or white ants. If a sill 
is used, the holes in it should be bored 
and then, if possible, it should be 
given a bath in hot creosote. If this 
cannot be done, give it half a dozen 
liberal brush coats with hot creosote, 
taking particular pains to work it into 
the holes. If it is not desired to bore 
holes clear through the sills, holes can 
be bored in part way.and lag screws 
used in place of bolts.—I. W. D. 


Don’t Breed Heifers Too 
Young 


Experienced dairymen who _ have 
been breeding dairy cattle for some 
time appreciate the damage that is 
done to heifers if they are bred too 
young. Premature breeding usually 
results in undersized animals which 
have a reduced capacity for milk pro- 
duction. Continued breeding at an 
early age tends to weaken the vitality 
and vigor of the herd. 

The larger breeds of dairy cattle, 
like the larger breeds of chickens, re 
quire more time to mature than the 
smaller breeds. This means that Hol- 
steins must be allowed more time to 
grow than Jerseys. Even the smaller 
breeds should not be allowed to pro 
duce calves before they are two years 
old if they are to give the best re 
sults. ; 

It is generally agreed that Holsteis 
should be from 19 to 21 months old 
when bred; Ayrshires should be from 
18 to 20 months; Guernseys from 17 te 
19 months, and Jerseys from 15 to 17 
months. This means that the heifers 
must not be allowed to run with the 
herd bull, for they will often come it 
heat many months before this age ié 
reached. 
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EARLY DAYS IN ADAIR 


On the Road From Winterset to the Farms in the ’80s 


By JOHN P. WALLACE 


S MANY of our subscribers know, 
A Incle Henry, as Henry Wallace, 
the writer’s father, was known to farm 
folks, moved to Winterset, the county 
seat of Madison county, Iowa, in 1877. 
He was in very poor health at the time 
and had been told by the doctors that 
he must give up the ministry and get 
out inte the open air. He still 
preached, however, at the United Pres- 
pyterian Church at Winterset and 
spent from Monday to Friday evening 
on the farms which he owned in Adeir 
county, Iowa. 

The distance to the nearest farm 
was twenty-five miles, and father 
owned about a half dozen farms in all 
in Adair county, some being quite a 
distance apart. Various members of 
the family and sometimes the whole 
family would make the trip to one 
of the farms. It was a beautiful ride 
across the eight miles of practically 
level ground just west of Winterset 
down into the Middle River valley 
across the»river into the hills of Adair 
county. Father, being a very friendly 
man, soon got acquainted with many 
of the farm folks along the route, and 
unless we were in a hurry made sev- 
eral stops to give the ponies as well 
as those of us who were in the buggy 
a little breathing spell and a drink of 
cool water. 

In those days the roads, of course, 
were not like they are now, and the 
twenty-five miles’ journey was quite 
alittle trip. Father was fond of hunt- 
ing, and we nearly always carried a 
shotgun which in those days was the 
type we loaded ourselves, using 
priming caps. In the fall there were 
lots of prairie chickens and ducks to 
shoot, squirrels in the timber along 
the way, and not infrequently we 
would shoot rattlesnakes along the 
road, these mostly being of prairie 
variety of which there were a large 
number in the wild grass of Adair 
county. The Ham Lee, Kurtzweil 
flower farm, the Bevington stock farm, 
and the Augustine farm were among 
those most frequently visited on our 
way to the “Creamery Farm’ owned 
by father, which received its name 
from the first creamery in that sec- 
tion of the country having been built 
by father on this particular farm. 

One of the beauties of the ride was 
the abundance of wild flowers of all 
kinds which grew along the roadside 
and in the pastures adjoining. Part 
of the ride was across the open 
Prairie, as not all the land was fenced 
in the late seventies and early eight- 
ies. The stops we made, unless in a 
special hurry, broke the journey 
nicely. The writer has many pleasant 
recollections of those drives to the 
Adair county farms as well as of the 
Many summers we spent on _ those 
farms after we grew big-enough to 
Teally be of some use on the farm, 
because father believed in giving the 
boys a job when there was something 
todo. The coolness of the Augustine 
srove vas most pleasant on a hot day, 
and when mother went along to the 
farm we nearly ‘always stopped at 
Kurtzweil’s to see the flowers. I 
believe they were grown for market 
purposes, and were a wonderful sight. 
But not the least of the beauties were 
the wild flowers along the road and 
which I had recalled to my memory 
by a letter received from Mrs. Bertha 
Mosby, formerly Bertha Augustine, 
which I quote as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Wallace: I wonder if 
you can remember when your father 
took his whole family to the Adair 
County Farm when you were a big 
boy. One spring day I heard a lusty 
Singing just before a buggy came into 
view over the hill. Everyone in it 
was singing a song. I think your 
mother had written and set the music 
of an old song, ‘Ring the Bells, Watch- 
man; Ring! Ring! Ring!’ She was 
very much interested in the new idea 





of ‘Arbor Day’, so your father had pub- 
lished the song. If I remember cor- 
rectly, the chorus ran: 


‘Plant the trees, children; Plant! 
Plant! Plant! 

Plant for the joys that the future 
will grant. 

Iowa sends forth the good news on 
the breeze, 

Glory! Glory! Halleluiah! Plant, 


Plant the trees,’ 

“My father said, ‘There come the 
Wallaces. Better run in and get a 
glass. They'll stop for a drink for 
themselves and water the team.’ Sure 
enough, they did. I, a small girl, lis- 
tened to the men talk about the econ- 
omic questions of the time and also 
eagerly watched your mother, the 
wonderful lady that could write a 
song. She called my attention to the 
beauties of the ‘Wild Shoe String’ as 
we called it. Before then I had thought 
of it only as a pest. 

“T wish I knew to whom I could write 
about the need of preserving those 
flowers. If any are growing in Mad- 





ison county, I have not found them. 
The soil in our own garden is not 
suitable for them. Besides, they should 
be planted in clumps where many 
people could see them and learn to 
love them. I enclose the clipping 
which I have sent to the Winterset 
Madisonian in regard to the wild 
flowers, which I theught might be of 
interest to you.” 

We have indeed been interested in 
Mrs. Mosby’s letter and it brings back 
a flood of early recollections. I can 
fairly see the old road from Winterset 
and every mile of its way to the Adair 
county farm, which she mentioned. I 
well remember the friendliness of the 
people we stopped to see and the won- 
derful times as a boy I had on the 
Adair County Farm, hunting prairie 
chickens, ducks, squirrels and _ rab- 
bits. I can see the old creamery, the 
big barn, where we had one of the 
first purebred Percheron horses that 
ever came into western Iowa, the Po- 
land Chinas, of which father was also 
one of the pioneer breeders, the mul- 
berry and catalpa groves, which fea- 
tured both the creamery farm and the 
catalpa grove that adjoined it to the 
south, the branch of Grand river 
which ran through the farm, the hazel 
nut patch south of the river which we 
visited many times, the catalpa grove 





farm and the house and the buildings 
where my brother Henry C. and I lived 
for three years, the level eighty across 
from the house, the place where we 
dug out a den of coyotes, the big hill 
on which the prairie chickens used to 
boom in the spring of the year while 
they were mating. Yes, things have 
changed, but many pleasant recollec- 
tions remain. It is good to think of the 
past, and I thank Mrs. Mosby for her 
letter. Iam sure, too, that the commu- 
nication from her in the Madisonian 
with reference to the wild flowers and 
the need for the preservation will be of 
much interest and I quote it as fol- 
lows: 

“Last Sunday we took a drive over 
No. 24 between Winterset and Green- 
field and were properly thrilled at the 
vast amount of work done on it, the 
cuts and fills, the widening of the 
road, the big culverts and bridges, the 
correct drainage and easy grades, and 
thoroly enjoyed the comfort of it all, 
but our hearts were filled with regret 
as we thought of the wayside beauties 
that had been sacrificed to make it 
all possible. 

Much of lowa’s attractiveness was 
in the native growth along her road- 
sides, but will not the tourists rush 
through the country now and never 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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Still Higher Quality— 
: Yet Lower Prices 


You need only to glance at Chrysler’s latest prod- 
uct—the new “52”—and at its astonishingly low 
prices—to realize that again Chrysler Standardized 
Quality has yielded more to the buyer than money 
has ever been able to buy before. 


Examine and note the full size and roominess of 
its staunch, handsome body of wood and steel. 
Enjoy its ample seating capacity. for adult passen- 
gers. Delight your eye with its grace and trim- 
ness of appearance, its luxury of appointment. 


Here are flowing lines, beautiful hardware, luxu- 
rious mohair upholstery and every refinement 
of detail—combined in a car you will be proud 


to own. 


We are eager that you ride in it. We want you to 
see how easily and smoothly it gives you 52 un- 
varying miles and more per hour. Enjoy the snap 
of its pick-up, 5 to 25 miles per hour in 8 seconds. 
See how smoothly it out-performs all others with 
which you may contrast it. 


After such a thorough test we are sure you will 
agree that, at such low prices, these Chrysler 
“52” advantages are obviously outstanding over 


all competition. 
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-52 miles per hour 
- 525 miles in 8 seconds 
-Fall-sized Bodies for 


New Chrysler “*Red-Head” Now 


The new Chrysler “‘Red-Head” en- 


fil 


e, giving extra speed, pick-upand 
= - “a Sotnend to 


ill a ability, 
take full advantage of high-com- 


pression gas. It is now standard in 
the Roadsters of the new Chrysler 
“52” and is available for all other 
“52” body types at slight extra cost. 
Any Chrysler dealer will gladly give 
you full particulars and an impres- 
sive demonstration of the “Red- 
Head” engine advantages. 








T0°875 F.0.B. DETROIT. 


adult passengers 


Available for New “52” 








NEW CHRYSLER “52” PRICES—Coupe $725; 2-door Sedan $735; Roadster 
e 


(with rumble seat) $725; 4-door Seda ; 
Yob De 725; 4 ” $795; 
to extend 


é ) Luxe Sedan 
troit, subject to current Federal excise tax. C. 


5. All prices 
are in position 


the convenience of time payments. Ask about Chrysler's attractive plan. 
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A Dutch Mother’s Pies 


UNSHINE filtering thru tiny paned 
windows onto a freshly scrubbed 
maple floor, a merry wood fire crack- 
ling in the great cook stove and a 
quaint Dutch mother with full skirts 
of calico, stooping before the low oven 
to remove the temptingly browned ap- 
ple pies. “Ach! so much lard—they 
yust come from oven.” Six apple ones 
and two sugar, set to cool on the 
kitchen table. 

Many of us carry memories like this 
—good, old-fashioned cooking that lin- 
gers and lures us to bygone days. Of 
all the tempting concoctions in culin- 
ary art, nothing surpasses our own 
Dutch-American pie. The foundation 
for this toothsome dessert which is a 
crunchy, golden splotched crust, is all 
important, but the fillings that start 
the salivary glands to functioning are 
given below and are easily followed: 

Sugar Pie—Beat well together with 
a Dover beater, three cupfuls of brown 
sugar, three whole eggs, one-half cup- 
ful of cream and one-third cupful of 
melted butter. Flavor with one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla and a dash of 
nutmeg. Pour into an unbaked crust 
and bake in a moderate (350 degree 
F.) oven until firm in the center. 
Serve plain or with whipped cream. 

Dutch Apple Pie—Fill an unbaked 
pie shell with quarters of apples, 
peeled and cored, arranging and over- 
lapping in circles around the pan. We 
like the Wealthy, Jonathan, or Early 
Duchess apples in a pie. Mix together 
two rounding tablespoonfuls of flour 
and one and one-half cupfuls of sugar 
and pour over the apples. Dot with 
bits of butter and sprinkle generously 
with cinnamon. Cut strips of pastry 
three-fourths inch wide and twist into 
shape; place across the pie lattice 
work fashion, pressing the ends into 
the lower crust. Bake in a hot (450 
degree F.) oven for thirty minutes, 
then reduce the heat if the apples are 
not done and continue to bake. 

Sour Cream Pie—Mix one-half tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of cloves and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of salt with one cupful of su- 
gar. Add one cupful of freshly soured 
cfeam. Stir in three well beaten egg 
yolks and one white. Add one-half 
cupful of ground raisins and one-half 
cupful of broken nut meats. Pour into 
an unbaked pie shell and bake in a 
moderate (350 degree F.) oven until 
firm in the center. Beat the two re- 
served egg whites until stiff. Fold in 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls of su- 
gar, one-fourth teaspoonful of vanilla 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of lemon 
extract. Pile lightly over the pie and 
bake in a slow (325 degree F.) oven 
until lightly browned. 

Lemon-Rhubarb Pie—Beat three egg 
yolks with one-eighth teaspoonful of 
salt. Add one-half cupful of sugar and 
four tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. 
Cook slowly in a double boiler until 
the mixture thickens slightly, stirring 
constantly. Set aside to cool. Beat 
the three egg whites until stiff and 
fold in one-half cupful of sugar and the 
grated rind from one lemon. Add to 
the first mixture. Arrange one cupful 
of nicely colored, finely diced rhubarb 
in an unbaked pie shell. Pour over the 
above filling and bake in a slow (350 
degree F.) oven until firm and 
browned. Serves nicely topped with 
whipped cream. 

Holiday Pie—Pour one and one-half 
cupfuls of cooked and sweetened cran- 
berry sauce into an unbaked pie shell. 
Arrange one cupful of seeded dates 
and one-third cupful of broken nut 
meats in the sauce. Mix two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and one tablespoon- 
ful of flour together and sift over the 
pie. Dot with one tablespoonful of 
butter. Place strips of pastry lattice 


work fashion across the pie and bake 


in a 450 degree F. oven for twenty 
minutes. 

Maple-Pineapple Pie—In the double 
boiler heat two cupfuls of milk to the 
scalding point. Mix together five level 
tablespoonfuls of flour and one cupful 
of dark brown sugar. Add to the milk, 
stirring occasionally, and cook for 
twenty minutes. Beat three egg yolks 
and add to the mixture with two ta- 
blespoonfuls of butter and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Cook two minutes 
and remove from the fire. When cool 
add one-half cupful of shredded pine- 
apple well drained. Pour into a baked 
pie’ shell and cover with a meringue 
made from the three egg whites. Two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla will flavor the 
meringue. Bake slowly in a 325 de- 
gree F. oven until nicely browned. 


Chocolate Nut Pie—Heat two cup- 
fuls of milk to the scalding point, then 
add one-half cupful of sugar mixed 
with two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Cook for twenty minutes, stirring oc- 
casionally. Add three well beaten eggs 
and two square of melted bitter choc- 
olate. Cook two minutes and remove 
from the fire. Flavor with one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and add one-half 
cupful of broken pecan meats. Pour 
into a baked pie shell when’ cool and 
serve with whipped cream. 

Dutch Crumb Pie—Squeeze the juice 
of one lemon over one cupful of bread 
crumbs and allow to soak for one-half 
hour. Cream one-fourth cupful of but- 
ter with three-fourths cupful of sugar. 
Add three well beaten egg yolks, the 
grated rind of one lemon and a pinch 
of salt. Mix lightly with the crumbs 
and fold in three egg whites stiffly 
beaten. Pour into an unbaked pastry 
shell and bake in a slow (350 degree 


F.) oven three-fourths of &n hour. 
Serve cold. 

Cherry Custard Pie—Into an un- 
baked pie shell pour two cupfuls of 
fresh seeded cherries, one cupful of 
sugar and two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Omit the upper crust and place in a 
hot (450 degree F.) oven and bake 
twenty minutes. Pour over a custard 
made as follows: One egg beaten 
well, two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
one-half cupful of thin cream. Stir 
together and add to the pie while it is 
baking and nearly done. Continue 
baking until the custard is set. 

RUTH JACOBS. 


Patchwork Thots 


ITTLE girls, so a teacher of some 

few years of experience observes, 
are always more cheerful about start- 
ing in school than little boys, who fre~ 
quently look as if they were in a sort 
of sorrowful daze about it all. This 
isn’t a new observation by any means. 
Many people have noted that there is a 
difference in the enthusiasm of the 
very young with regard to the op2n- 
ing of school. Perhaps little girls in- 
stinctively know that school is one 
place where they can be superior be- 
cause good manners and sweet, quiet 
ways count a Ict with teacher, and that 
is what they have over the boys. Cer- 
tainly no one can be so uppity and so 
amusing in her smugness as a real lit- 
tle girl who finds she’s actually scor- 
ing something over a boy. And then, 
of course, no small boy would want to 
show enthusiasm for anything that a 
girl did. 
































Dolls of all Nations—No. 8 





THs is Sigurd, a boy of Norway, 2 


rugged scenery. Sigurd’s daddy owns a 
fishing fleet, and spends much of his 
time on the sea. 


country noted for its  béautiful, 


Sigurd -goes to Oslo, 








capitol of Norway, for visits with his 
grandparents. Oslo is a fine, modern 
city, situated on a fjord or harbor. 
Sigurd likes to skate and ski and is 
becoming very skillful at both sports. 
Next time, Virginia will send a little 
Swedish paper doll. 

Paste doll and costume on heavy 
paper, color with crayon, and cut out. 











Altho they shouldn’t be encouraged 
in their smugness—and if I were a 
teacher I’m sure I would be one to love 
the little boys more than the little girlg 
—the girls do seem to keep a little 
ahead of the boys all the way along, 
College records show as much and 
health contests, in which mental tests 
are an important figure, always give 
the girls a few points in advance of 
the boys. 





A rather remarkable legacy came to 
light recently from the pocket of an 
old ragged coat belonging to an insane 
patient in the Chicago poorhouse. Ac. 
cording to the facts published in the 
Washington Law Reporter and a cur- 
rent women’s magazine, the man had 
been a lawyer and the will was found 
written on a few scraps of paper. Be- 
cause it is a beautifully done piece of 
prose and because it is worth reading 
and taking to ourselves, I take this op. 
portunity to pass it on to Patchwork 
Thoughts readers. One donbts after 
reading it that he was either poor or 
insane. And this is the legacy: 

“TI, ————__, being of sound and dis- 
posing mind and memory, do hereby 
make and publish this my last will and 
testament, in order, as justly as may 
be, to distribute my interest in the 
world among succeeding men. 

“That part of my interests which is 
known in law and recognized in the 
sheep-bound volumes as my property, 
being inconsiderable and of none ac 
count, I make no disposition of in this, 
my will. My right to live, being but 
a life estate, is not at my disposal, but, 
these things excepted, all else in the 
world I now proceed to devise and be- 
queath. 

“I give to good fathers and mothers, 
in trust for their children, all good lit- 
tle words of praise and encourage 
ment, and all quaint pet names and en- 
dearments; and I charge said parents 
to use them justly, but generously, as 
deeds of their children shall require. 

“I leave to children inclusively, but 
only for the term of their childhood, 
all the flowers of the fields and the 
blossoms of the woods, with the right 
to play among them freely according 
to the customs of children, warning 
them at the same time against thistles 
and thorns. And I devise to children 
the banks of the brooks and the golden 
sands beneath the waters thereof, and 
the odors of the willows that dip there- 
in, and the white clouds that-float over 
the giant trees. And I leave the chil 
dren the long, long days to be merry 
in, in a thousand ways, and the night 
and the train of the Milky Way to 
wonder at, but subject to the rights 
hereinafter given to lovers. 

“TI devise to boys jointly all the use- 
ful idle fields where ball may be 
played, all pleasant waters where one 
may swim, all snow-clad hills where 
one may coast, and all streams and 
ponds where one may fish, or where. 
when grim Winter comes, one may 
skate, to hold the same for the period 
of their boyhood. And all meadows, 
with the clover blossoms and butter 
flies; the woods with their appurte- 
nances; the squirrels and the birds 
and echoes and strange noises, and all 
distant places, which may be visited, 
together with the adventures there 
found. And I give to said boys each 
his own place at the fireside at night 
with all pictures that may be seen 1 
the burning wood, to enjoy without let 
or hindrance or without any encull- 
brance or care. 

“To lovers I devise the imaginary 
world, with whatever they may need, 
as the stars of the sky, the red roses, 
the bloom of the hawthorn, the sweet 
strains of music, and aught else they 
may desire to figure to each other the 
lastingness and the beauty of their 
love. 

“To young men jointly, I devise and 
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pequeath all the boisterous inspiring 
sports of rivalry, and I give to them 
the disdain of weakness, and undaunt- 
ed confidence in their own strength. 
Tho they are rude, I leave to them the 
power to make lasting friendships, and 
of possessing companions, and to 
them, exclusively, I give all merry 
gongs and grave choruses to sing with 
lusty voices. 

“And to those who are no ionger 
children or youths or lovers, I leave 
memory; and bequeath to them the 
yolumes of the poems of Burns and 
Shakespeare and of the other poets, to 
the end that they may live the old 
days over again, freely and fully, with- 
out tithe or diminution. 

“To our loved ones with snowy 
crowns, I bequeath the happiness of 
old age, the love and gratitude of their 
children until they fall asleep.” 





We have all been brought to a reali- 
zation in the past weeks of the influ- 
ence of weather and climate. “The 
hottest Iowa September in history,” 
is what they are saying about it. Al- 
tho summer doesn’t close, astronom- 
ically speaking, antil about September 
22, in this hemisphere, fall seems long 
past due when we don’t have some 
signs of cool weather by the middle of 
September. After a week of tempera- 
tures averaging 95 degrees, the writer 
is about ready to believe there is 
something in this talk of California 
for Iowans after all—J. W. 





Make Late Tomatoes Into Catsup 


_ a home economics experiment 
station comes the timely advice to 
make the last of the season’s ripe ‘red 
tomatoes into catsup. They advise 
that the trick of making good colored 
catsup, the kind that is a bright red, is 
to first select firm, red ripe tomatoes. 
Second, avoid the use of cloves, all- 
spice and other spices containing tan- 
nin because they darken the catsup. 
In their place use cayenne pepper and 
paprika and other spices which used 
inthe proper combinations give an ex- 
cellent flavored catsup. Third, add 
the salt, sugar and vinegar near the 
end of the cooking so as not to cause 
darkening of the catsup or loss of vine- 
gar during the. boiling. 

The following recipe is especially 
recommended by the station workers 
with the necessary precautions “out- 
lined above: 

Thirty pounds of tomatoes, after re- 
moving skins, seeds and green spots. 

1% cups salt. 

31-3 cups redistilled vinegar or 6 1-3 
eups of white vinegar. 

8 cups sugar. 

6 teaspoons celery seed. 

3 teaspoons mustard. 

2 teaspoons cinnamon. 

3 teaspoons cayenne pepper. 

4 onions. 


The Flower Fairy Books 


UITE the nicest compliment that 
has come to a certain grownup 
in many a long day was a present of 
three small books, “Flower Fairies of 
the Spring,” “Flower Fairies of the 
Summer,” and “Flower Fairies of the 
Autumn,” each containing such charm- 
ing illustrations of little boy and girl 
elves, who it seems are the especial 
fairies of certain flowers. No one 
Who has seen hummingbirds tilting 
among the flowers at twilight and has 
Played with the idea of there being 
something elfin about these little crea- 
tures, can resist the fancy-freeness of 
these books. Also with the picture of 
each flower fairy, there is a pretty 
little verse. 

It seems to me that this would be an 
altogether splendid set of books to put 
into children’s hands, The flower 
drawings are well done and in color 
and would give children an accurate 
Picture of flowers as they are. And 
the rhymes learned would help them 
to know and remember flowers. 

The flower fairy poems and pictures 
are done by Cicely Mary Barker and 
are published by The Macmillan Com- 





pany. They are priced at only 60 
cents each. 





“Men of Destiny” 


OR those who like to read about 
public men who are nationally im- 
portant, there is a fine new book just 
published by The Macmillan Company 
under the title, “Men of Destiny.” Wal- 
ter Lippman, editorial writer on one 
of the large New York newspapers, is 
the author and has done what seems to 
be a very fine job of sketching with 
words some of the modern great men 
in this country. He has a notable 
sense of loyalty which makes him 
give credit wherever credit is due and 
which furthermore leads him to look 
for that which is good in every man. 
His sketches are mostly of men who 
have figured high in politics in the 
last decade, men such as Coolidge, 
Bryan, Wilson, Borah, Harding and 
Kellogg; also he has selected several 
other men not politicians whom he be- 
lieves are significant figures of the 
day. This book has the quality of be- 
ing humanly interesting; we all like 
to read about the great and the near- 
great! We can not agree with some 
of the author’s prognostications with 
regard to the coming presidential cam- 
paign. Nevertheless, he presents an 
eastern viewpoint which is amusing. 
The book costs $2.50. 





The Value of a Good Breakfast 


TN A RECENT issue of one of our 
; home magazines the sweeping 
statement is made that the person who 
eats a good breakfast every morning 
will never have tuberculosis. This 
seems like a rule simple enough to be 
followed by everyone, but the fact is 
that in many homes breakfast is the 
least satisfactory meal of the day. 
During the pre-school period a mother 
can, and usually does, supervise her 
child’s food, but when he enters school 
this becomes more of a task and 
breakfast is especially difficult. 

Many doctors feel that breakfast is 
the most important meal of the day. 
One doctor prescribes for the boy or 
girl going to school fruit, cereal with 
plenty of milk, eggs, bacon, toast and 
milk or cocoa. He goes on to say that 
nothing looks quite so good to a tuber- 
culosis germ as an undernourished 
child. “The undernourished child who 
does not get enough sleep, is the fer- 
tile soil in which the germs flourish 
and bear fruit; while on the other 
hand our children will present very 
stony soil to infecting germs if we fol- 
low the simple hygienic rules in rear- 
ing them. Lots of sleep, lots of food, 
lots of outdoor play will keep tubercu- 
losis away.” 

Lack of sleep always affects the ap-> 
petite. Even if a child has had a long, 
unbroken rest during the night, his ap- 
petite often has to be tempted in the 
morning. This can usually be done by 
serving fruit as a first course—oranges 
and grapefruit are both stimulating to 
the appetite. The juice can be 
squeezed from oranges and grapefruit 
can be cut in half, seeds removed and 
sections separated the night before 
they are to be used. Grapefruit can 
be pared, the sections removed and 
placed in a bowl with honey and al- 
lowed to stand over night in a refrig- 
erator. 

Honey is delicious as a sweetening 
for cereals. It is less sweet and has 
more flavor than sugar and in this 
way will sometimes make cereal more 
interesting. Fruit and cereal may be 
served in combination, or fruit can be 
combined with bacon and eggs in such 
things as fried apples with bacon and 
fruit omelets. Other appetizers not 
commonly found on the breakfast ta- 
ble are water cress, parsley and cel- 
ery. Any one of these vegetables will 
add a refreshing touch to the usual 
morning meal.—Barbara Brooks. 





Pedestrian: ‘‘Why did you give me that 
ugly look? I’m not trespassing, am I?” 

Farmer: “No, and you certainly have 
an ugly look, but I didn’t give it to you.” 
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Cooler nights—chill 
breezes—and flying 
leaves. Sooner, al- 
most, than we real- 
ize, Fall is here with 
cold weather. Time 
to make the home 
ready for winter— 
now! Don’t wait! ’ 


RADIONA 


For the rural or the city home there is no more effective 
means of keeping the house cozily warm than the new im- 
proved Radiona. Looks like a piece of furniture in the room. 
This is an efficient warm air plant for use above the floor— 
right in the part of the home you want heated. Ideal for the 
house with no cellar, or even those that have a basement. 
Warms the whole house—not just one room or the cellar. 





Warms the Heart of the Home 


Plenty of warm, moist air is what you get when you install the 
Riverside Radiona in your home. Draws the cooler, fresher air from near 
the floor, passing it between the inner heating compartment and the outer 
furniture-like jacket and sends it out, heated, at the top. This keeps a flow 
of freshly warmed air circulating through the house. 

Looks exactly like a handsome console phonograph or radio in 
the room. Attractive as any piece of furniture. Better than unsightly black or 
rusting old style heaters. Neat enamel finish will not crack off. See the 
Radiona at your dealer’s store or write us for illustrated description. 


‘Zé BAKEWELL RIVERSIDE 


This is the newest development in im- 
proved cooking ranges for the home. 
Sold by leading hardware merchants 
everywhere. Interesting facts and Free 
cook book mailed upon request. 
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i MAIL THIS COUPON FOR |! 
FREE COOK BOOK | 


Hundreds of Practical Recipes for Everyday 
People, and helpful household information. 


I 
ROCK ISLAND STOVE CoO. l 
ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 
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t is made to the contrary, these 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally wes made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
Seam by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 









expositions of the Sabbath School 











Elijah on Mount Carmel 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for October 2, 1927. I Kings, 18. Print- 
ed, I Kings, 18:30-39.) 


“And Elijah said unto all the people, 
Come near unto me; and all the people 
came near unto him. And he repaired 
the altar of Jehovah that was thrown 
down. (31) And Elijah took twelve 
stones, according to the number of the 
tribes of the sons of Jacob, unto whom 
the word of Jehovah came, saying, 
Israel shall be thy name. (32) And 
with the stones he built an altar in the 
name of Jehovah; and he made a 
trench about the altar, as great as 
would contain two measures of seed. 
(33) And he put the wood in order, 
and cut the bullock in pieces, and laid 
it on the wood. And he said, Fill four 
jars with water, and pour it on the 
burnt-offering, and on the wood. (34) 
And he said, Do it the second time; 
and they did it the second time. And 
he said, Do it the third time; and they 
did it the third time. (35) And the 
water ran round about the altar; and 
he filled the trench also with water. 
(36) And it came to pass at the time 
of the offering of the evening oblation, 
that Elijah the prophet came near, and 
said, O Jehovah, the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known 
this day that thou art God in Israel, 


and that I am thy servant, and that I | 


have done all these things at thy word. 
(37) Hear me, O Jehovah, hear me, 
that this people may know that thou, 
Jehovah, art God, and that thou hast 
turned their heart back again. (38) 
Then the fire of Jehovah fell, and con- 
sumed the burnt-offering, and the 
wood, and the stones, and the dust, 
and licked up the water that was in 
the trench. (39) And when all the 
people saw it, they fell on their faces: 
and they said, Jehovah, he is God; Je- 
hovah, he is God.” 





We will miss the entire significance 
of this lesson and much of that of the 
two preceding-.chapters, if we fail to 
realize that these events occurred at 
the general assembly of the nation, the 
first of which we have a record since 
the days of Jeroboam, nearly one hun- 
dred years before. Its political signifi- 
cance is therefore not to be overlooked. 
Up to the time of Jeroboam, Israel had 
a constitutional government, in which 
the representatives of the people, the 
elders, elected their king, as in the 
case of Saul, David, Solomon and Jero- 
boam. The sins of Jeroboam so de- 
moralized and debauched the public 
conscience that Baasha, an army offi- 
cer, was able to substitute a military 
despotism for this constitutional gov- 
ernment. This was again superseded 
by the military despotism of Omri, the 
father of Ahab. In other words, the 
common people, neither by themselves 
nor thru their representatives, had any 
choice in the government of the coun- 
try. This is a fact of tremendous sig- 
nificance to all nations at all times. 
The loss of civil liberty always follows 
a decline of true religion. 

The persecution of the prophets and 
other believers in Jehovah was insti- 
tuted for the purpose of wiping out the 
last vestige of the ancient Jewish reli- 
gion. It was to restore the ancient faith 
that Elijah had prayed that the divine 
judgment threatened for the sin of 
apostasy—a withholding of rain— 
should be executed to convince both 
Ahab and the people that their pres- 
ent drouth was indeed a judgment 
from Almighty God to lead both king 
and people to repentance. He had chal- 
fenged Ahab te restore to the people 


| (Verse 24.) 
| tract or agreement with the assembly, 





| has his stomach full; 





their ancient constitution and to sub- 
mit to this general assembly the vital 
question, whether they would serve 
Jehovah or Baal. The contest, there- 
fore, is not between Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal, but between Jehovah 
and the constitutional assembly of 
Israel, the question .being whether 
they should return to their ancient 
obedience or continue to worship and 
serve the gods of the heathen. The 
assembly convened on Mount Carmel. 
By the command of Ahab, Baal’s four 
hundred and fifty prophets appear. It 
is significant that the prophets of Jez- 
ebel are absent. Ahab can command 
the people and the priests of Baal, but 
he can’t command Jezebel. 

The question is submitted to the peo- 
ple by Elijah: “How long go ye limp- 





ing between the two sides?” How long | 


will ye give a divided allegiance? Be | 


one thing or another. Be not like the 
prophets of Baal in their ceremonial 
worship, dancing first on one foot, then 
on the other. If Jehovah be the true 
God, walk straight after him. If Baal 
be the true God, walk straight after 
him. To this appeal, no doubt the syn- 
opsis of a somewhat lengthy address, 


there was no response. “The people 
answered not a _ word.” (Chapter 
18:21.) 


Next he proposed that as God had 
revealed His presence in times past 
by fire, as to Abel and Cain, probably 
(Genesis, 4:4), at the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons (Leviticus, 9:24), 
at the consecration of Gideon (Judges, 
6:21), to Manoah and his wife (Judges, 
13:20), to David (I Chronicles, 21:26), 
to Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple (iI Chronicles, 7:1), an answer 
by fire should determine whether Je- 
hovah or Baal was the god of power 
and of might, and worthy of their su- 
preme devotion. To this offer there 
was a general acquiescence on the part 
of the assembly. “It is well-spoken.” 
Having reached this con- 


binding both on Elijah and the priests 
of Baal, Elijah proposes that as they 
are many and he alone, they should 
choose their bullock, build their altar, 
seek an answer from their god by fire 
in whatever way suited them best, and 
when they had given up, he would 
choose his offering and sacrifice. 

We can well imagine the scene: 
Baal’s four hundred and fifty prophets, 
the whole priestly hierarchy, in their 
splendid vestments, on the one hand, 
and on the other the lone prophet, the 
wild”man from Gilead. The ceremo- 
nies -of Baal worship, lasting from 
morning until evening, are described 
in the twenty-sixth verse. We are told 
that at noon Elijah mocked them, one 


| of the rare instances of cutting irony 
j} and biting sarcasm which occur in the 


Scriptures. Why don’t you cry loud- 


‘er? said the wild man from Gilead. 


Baal is certainly a god, therefore cer- 
tainly would answer you if he could 
hear. Cry louder. Probably he has 
company; probably he has his head 
full and is too busy to hear your 
prayers; or he is at a big dinner and 
or probably as it 
is now the heat of the day, he is asleep. 
You must wake him up. Louder! 
Then as the sun draws near the hori- 
zon on the western sea, and all hope of 
an answer by fire from Baal was given 
up, even by his own prophets, Elijah, 
with his own hands, took twelve stones 
from the ancient altar. (Altho this is 
the first mention of Mount Carmel in 
sacred history, the spot was no doubt 
an ancient shrine.) With these twelve 
stones, he reared an altar to Jehovah, 
thus signifying the union of all Israel 
in their ancient worship, including Ju- 
dah and Benjamin as well. On these 














































































Nut Coffee? 





















One toot of the dinner horn and they all “come 
a-runnin’” when good old Butter-Nut Coffee sim- 
mers on the back of the stove. 
needed to make every meal complete. 
you noticed how everything on the table seems to 
taste better after you have had a few sips of Butter- 
You sort of relax and enjoy things. 
That’s Butter-Nut flavor! 
match it. 
prefer it over its nearest competitor. 




































It is the oné thing 
Haven’t 


There is no other to 
Five out of six homes 




























he places the sacrifice, around it he 
digs a trench, and asks the people to 
pour water on the altar and the wood, 
until the overflow fills up the trench. 
He would remove every possibility of 
suspicion of deception or fraud. And 
then at the time of the offering of the 
evening sacrifice, he offers a brief, fer- 
vent prayer, embodying every point in 
the controversy: the reality of Jeho- 
vah, the fact that He was the God of 
their fathers, Abraham and Isaac and 
Israel, the living, ever-present, ever- 
acting Jehovah; the fact that Elijah 
was His servant, representative or 
spokesman to Israel; the fact that in 
praying for drouth, in demanding the 
assembling of the king and p ople, and 
in offering this sacrifice, he was sim- 
ply doing the Divine will. “Lord God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it be 
known this day that thou art God in 
Israel, and that I am thy servant, and 
that I have done all these things at thy 
word.” He then asks that Jehovah may 
in His appointed way own him and at- 
test the reality of his mission, and that 
it may lead to the conversion of Israel 
to the faith of their fathers. “Hear 
me, O Lord, hear me, that the people 
may know that thou, Jehovah, art God, 
and that thou hast turned their heart 
back again.” 


In all this we must admire beyond 





| - 
| measure the calmness, the confidence, 
| the assurance of 


the prophet. The 
prayers of the priests of Baal were 
many and long, and also accompanied 
by violent exercises and the shedding 
of their own blood unhesitatingly, to 
convince the people of their own sil- 
cerity. Elijah’s prayer is short, simple, 
earnest, quiet, confident, for he was 
a man who walked with God, the only 
God of all the earth. 

And then as the great multitude 
waited in breathless suspense, the fire 
of the Lord, attesting His presence and 
His power, fell, consumed completely 
the sacrifice, consumed it with flame 
and heat so fierce that it lapped up the 
water that was in the trench. Con 


| vinced at last, against their will, the 


people readily obeyed the command of 
the prophet to lay hold at once of the 
priests of Baal, the real authors of 
their own misery, and bring them down 
to the brook Kishon, skirting the base 
of Mount Carmel, and Elijah himself 


| took the lead in putting them to death 


then and there, that their blood might 


| fill the thirsty bed of this ancient 
| stream. For all this Elijah had Divine 


warrant. (Deuteronomy, 13:5; 18:20.) 

The conviction on the part of the 
assembly that the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Israel was present in 


power te punish evas now complete, | 
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and Elijah tells the king that now that 
justice has been done, he may go to 
pis rest and refresh himself, for the 
rain will surely come. He himself goes 
to his closet for prayer, until his serv- 
ant sees & cloud in the shape of a 
man’s hand rising from the sea, and 
then, in the gladness of his heart and 
given strength by the Supreme Power, 
he runs before the chariot of Ahab to 
the entrance of the royal palace of 
Jezreel, sixteen miles distant; but with 
the sagacity of the Bedouin he stops 
at the gate. 





A little grapefruit goes a long way 
when made into marmalade. 





Add a little kerosene to the water 





used to wash windows and the job 
will be easier. 





Children who know why they should 
have milk, fruits, vegetables and whole 
grain breads and cereals are more 
likely to keep good eating habits when 
they have to choose their own meals. 





Adams County Poultry Show 


Folks are beginning to get ready for 
winter poultry shows. Mrs. Alvin 
Windom, secretary of the Adams Coun- 
ty Poultry Show, writes us the date 
has been set for November 28 to De- 
cember 2. It will be held in the 
armory at Cornifig. F. H. Shallabar- 
ger, of West Liberty, will be the judge. 








Our Fashion Department 
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STUNNING COAT DRESS 


No. 2611—A striikng tailored coat dress 
of dragon blue faille crepe, accented with 

rker tone used for collar and turn-back 
cuffs, which is also used to make the 
Pocket welts. The blouse closing in sur- 
Dlice styling, that ends in tab, is trimmed 
With novelty buttons. 

The cluster pleats, stitched under tab, 
are a style detail, and add a graceful 
Width to hem-line. The becoming neck- 
line is completed with a removable vestee. 
Its tailored simplicity creates an effect 
of tremendous chic. 

It is really astonishing how easy it is 
to make Design No. 2611. The back is 
straight; front in two sections. Note the 
Pleated inset pressed and ready to be 
Stitched at edge of front and under tab. 
The revers cut in one with front sections, 
the long dart-fitted sleeves are easily 
stitched in armholes at perforations. The 
putline sketches are just to give you an 
idea of the simplicity of the making; the 
Pattern explains everything in detail. 





Its slender line makes it especially suit- 
able for stout figures. Pattern can be 
had in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inch 
bust measure. In the 36-inch size, 2% 
yards of 54-inch material with % yard of 
36-inch light and 4% yard of 27-inch dark 
contrasting, are required. Crepe satin, 
flesh silk crepe, wool jersey and silk twill 
are other smart suggestions. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
1-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- 
ders to the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 
fashion quarterly. 




















































The finest models from 
the Central West’s largest 
stove and furnace manu- 
facturing plant — for 37 
years the leaders. 


vo) 


NATIONAL 
Stoves, Ranges 
and Furnaces are 

Foremost in Durabil- 
ity, Style and Construction 


EE the NATIONAL line and learn all 
about the new improvements made in 
cooking and heating devices since you bought 
your last range, heater or furnace. Ask your 
dealer to show you the— 


REFINED National Range 


Is made from Armco Ingot Iron rust-resisting, 
porcelain vitreous everlasting enamel, in blue or 
ray finish, with polished top. Fitted with our 
amous patented Porcupine fire back, with its 
combined contact and pin radiation, cuts the 
fuel bill in half and which is guaranteed against 
burning out for 25 years. 


MANTEL National Circulating Heater 
Portable Circulating Heater, encased in mahog- 
A any or walnut finish porcelain vitreous everlast- 
ing enamel. Heats like a furnace but needs no 
basement, no hot air pipes, no registers. Gives 
furnace heat with parlor beauty at lowest pcs- 
sible fuel cost. 


CYCLOIDAL National Furnace 


Furnace, produces maximum heat from every 
ounce of fuel through its automatic self-cleaning 
facilities, its soot, smoke and gas burning fire 
any and its double size radiating surface, formed 
y cycloids and wide heat radiating flanges on 
fire pot and combustion chamber. 
NATROLA National 


This new portable circulating heater is the last 
word in heating efficiency. Finished either in 
beautiful grained mahogany and walnut vitre- 
ous baked enamelor plain black iron with nickel 
trimmings. Natrola National will heat, with 
less fuel, as much space as two to ordi- 
nary types of heaters. 


See NATIONALS at Your Dealer’s 


Learn all about the beauty, economy and lat- 
est features in the “National” line. Save 
money—not only in the lowest buying cost but 
in the big saving in fuel bills, and longer life 
that “National” steel and cast ranges, cook 
stoves, pipe and pipeless furnaces, portable 
heaters, wood stoves and school house heaters 
are sure to give. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere, at a price less than you expect to 
pay. Insiston havinga NATIONAL. If your 
dealer cannot supply you with a NATIONAL, 
write us direct for catalogue and free cook book. 


EXCELSIOR STOVE & MFG. CO. 
Dept. 61 aa Quincy, Ill. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. St. Paul, Mina, 
Paris, Texas 














NationalStoves, Rangesand 
Furnaces sold and recom- 
mended by leading dealers 
everywhere. ‘‘THEY 


ALWAYS SATISFY.” 


NATIONAL 


_ STOVES: RANGES* FURNACES 














Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 

Yet the progress that concern you most—the better taleums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 

Advertisements are your local yardsticks. 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


They tell of the new and 


Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to buy it! 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersov’* expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Repairs to Silo 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“I have a silo with a five-foot con- 
crete pit which has three large cracks 
running up and down in the concrete. 
How do you suggest fixing it? The 
wood staves which set on the concrete 
pit are also cracked somewhat. Would 
like to fix it, as it spoiled considerable 
silage for me last year.” 

The cracks in the concrete pit wall 
can easily be made air tight by forcing 
roofing cement into them with a putty 
knife or trowel until they are com- 
pletely filled. This will give as the 
concrete expands and contracts, and 
will have no bad effect on the silage. 
If the pit wall appears weak, it might 
be well to put a heavy silo hoop around 
it near the top of the wall and draw 
this up as tight as you can. 

The cracks in the staves can also 
be plugged with roofing cement, but 
if the staves are so badly shrunk that 
tightening the hoops is likely to draw 
them off the pit wall, it might be ad- 
visable to brace the silo well, bend 
and nail strips around the outside to 
hold the staves in place, loosen the 
hoops, and put in one or more new 
staves to get the silo out to its original 
size again. Then force roofing cement 
into any large cracks, tighten the 
hoops carefully, pounding them as you 
tighten them, and we believe you will 
have no more trouble. 





Watch the Tire Pressure 


All of us are interested in getting 
the utmost mileage out of our tires, 
as this is one of the important factors 
in the cost of operating a modern car, 
and the most important factor in se- 
curing high mileage is to test the air 
pressure at regular intervals. When 


the car is used regularly once a day — 


is not too much, even for new tires; 
and even with irregular usage, this 
pressure should be tested twice a 
week. This will not only detect any 
incipient puncture, which neglected 
might cause the tube and casing to be 
badly damaged, but will also keep 
track of the slow leakage of air which 
always takes place when even a new 
tire is used. 

It is a puzzle to many drivers to find 
that even brand new tires usually re- 
quire some air to bring them up to the 
manufacturers’ standard pressure ev- 
ery time they are tested, even when 
careful tests show nothing in the way 
of a “slow leak.” This is a normal 
occurrence, because, contrary to gen- 
eral belief, no automobile tire is per- 
fectly air tight. Their surfaces are 
perforated with millions of tiny pores 
er microscopic holes from which the 
air is being constantly forced with the 
action of the tires on the road. The 
loss of air in this way is so slight that 
it is difficult to detect even with the 
most delicate instruments, yet in time 
it becomes distinctly appreciable, and 
unless tested and refilled at regular 
intervals, the pressure will soon fall 
below the danger point. . 

As the pressure in your tires falls 
below that recommended by the tire 
manufacturer, it may be found that the 
riding is a little easier over rough 
roads, and some drivers shut their 
eyes to the need of more pressure; 
but h sh pressure tires are not de- 
signed to operate as low pressure 
ones, and the increased flexing soon 
ruins the side walls of the tires and 
the driver is apt to find that his com- 
fortable riding has been purchased at 
rather high expense because of short- 
ened life. 

For the best mileage maintain the 
manufacturer’s standard pressure, 
testing this frequently as already ad- 
vised. In cold weather, this pressure 
should be increased about 10 per cent. 





Remember that high pressure tires 
give the highest mileage and lowest 
operating cost when kept up to their 
standard pressure, even tho they do 
not ride quite so easily. 





Electric Switch to Operate From 
Two Points 


One of the great advantages of elec- 
tric power is its convenience and flex- 
ibility, in that a motor or a light can 
be turned on or off by the mere turn- 


ing of a switcn at a considerable dis- 
tance. One of the most common of 
these conveniences is the two-point 
control, by which the stairway light 
can be turned on or off either from the 
lower floor or from the floor above. 
The yard light is another example, 
this being so arranged that it can be 
turned on or off either from the house 
or the barn. 

The proper wiring to secure this 


- seems quite mysterious to the average 


reader, but in reality is quite simple. 
It requires two three-way switches, as 
they are ordinarily spoken of by elec- 
tricians. The usual arrangement for 
a stairway light is shown in D-430. A 
wire is run from one main wire to one 
side of the lamp socket, then from the 
other side of the lamp socket to the 
larger contact of the upstairs three- 
way switch. This contact can be dis- 
tinguished by its being connected with 


cuit will be broken. Also it can be 
seen that when the circuit is broken, 
moving either switch will close the cir- 
cuit and the lamp will light. 

D-133 shows the usual wiring for a 
yard switch. In this case a three-way 
switch is placed at the house and an- 
other at the barn, these being the same 
as in D-430. The two single points on 
the switch are connected to the two 
live wires as shown, while the large 
contact of each switch is connected to 
the lamp just the same as D-430. 

Figure 3 shows a very satisfactory 
substitute for a three-way switch, us- 
ing an ordinary chain pull socket as 
shown. A cord is fastened to the mid- 
dle of the chain and thru a screw eye 
on the upper landing and a similar one 
on the lower landing. Then a pull on 
either cord will turn the light on or off 
as desired.—I. W. D. 
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a brass strip to another contact which 
has no hole for a connecting screw. 
The corresponding large contact of the 
downstairs switch is connected to the 
other main wire. Then two. other 
wires are run as shown, between the 
two remaining single contacts on the 
two switches. 

By a study of the diagram, it will 
be seen that the connecting bar of the 
upper three-way switch is always in 
contact with one live wire thru the 
lamp and connecting wires, and also is 
always in contact with one or the oth- 
er of the wires leading to the lower 
switch; while the bar of the lower 
switch is always in contact with the 
other live wire and with one or the 
other of the two connecting wires. 
When both bars are turned as shown 
so that they are both connected to the 
same wire connecting the two 
switches, the lamp will light; and 
when either switch is moved, the cir- 





Is the Heating Plant Ready? 


Here are some of the important 
things to do if you wish to be sure 
that the heating plant 1s ready for ef- 
ficient use: 

1. See that the furnace itself is 
ready. 

Clean all dust and ashes from fire- 
pot, radiators, and other inside parts, 
including the smoke passages into 
radiators. A long handled curved steel 
brush is the best for this. Better get 
a furnace man to do all this work, 
as he knows how and has the experi- 
ence. 

Using a good flashlight or an elec- 
tric light, inspect the inside carefully 
for cracks, burned places, open joints, 
and so on. Cracked or burned parts 
should be replaced, as this is usually 
the cheapest in the long run. An 
occasional open joint can be stopped 


temporarily by forcing in furnace. 
cement or fire clay mortar, but if 
many joints are bad, the furnace 


should be torn down and reset. 

Doors and dampers should fit tight- 
ly anc work easily and any broken 
hinges or catches should be repaired 
either by new parts or by welding. 
If the hot water coil looks badly 
burned or sounds when tapped as 
tho filled with lime, now is the best 
time to put in a new coil, as the 
steam may do considerable damage 
to walls and furnishings if the coil 
breaks when a hot fire is in. 

Grates should be cleaned and in- 
spected carefully for burned or warped 
parts. If the ashes are kept cleaned 
under the grates, there is not much 
danger to the grates no matter what 


fuel is used. The smoke pipe should 
be removed and cleaned and if badly 
pitted or rusted should be replaced 
with new. Heavy cast iron flue pipe 
can now be obtained which gives 
much longer life and is probably 
cheaper in the long run. The smoke 
passages in radiator and flues should 
be cleaned thru the clean-out opening, 
using a scraper with a long flexible 
handle. 

2. See that chimney is ready. 

The chimney should be thoroughly 
cleaned by brushing the soot and 
ashes from the inside. Sometimes this 
can be done with a stiff wire brush 
fastened on the end of a 2 by 4 and 
put in fiom the top of the chimney. 
Some furnace cleaners use a sack 
partially filled with bricks, but I have 
my doubts as to the effectiveness of 
this device. Furnace cleaning devices 
can be secured which will give sat- 
isfactory service. All soot and dirt 
should be removed from the clean-out 
at bottom, as an accumulation at the 
bottom makes too much of a fire haz- 
ard. 

When the chimney is clean, it shoud 
next be made leak proof, both to 
make the draft better and to make 
it safer against fire. Asbestos or fur- 
nace cement, cement mortar, lime 
plaster, or even mud can be used for 
doing this. Also plaster around the 
roof opening with a stiff roofing ce- 
ment to prevent any rain or snow 
from getting in. If the draft is poor, 
a galvanized extension clamped to the 
top of the chimney and stayed from 
at least three directions will often 
make a wonderful improvement. 





How to Locate Repairs 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“A few years ago I bought a feed 
grinder at a sale and now need new 
burrs for it. The feed grinder has 
been repainted and I can find no name 
on it. Do you know of any way I can 
find out the manufacturer’s name and 
locate repairs for it?” 

As this is a common occurrence with 
farm equipment, perhaps all of our 
readers will be interested in the 
proper method of locating repairs for 
a nameless machine, 

First, make a list of several of the 
principal castings with the casting 
numbers, as for example: 

Power Driven Corn and Cob Crusher 








Lower main frame casting............ C-223 
Upper main frame casting............ C~224 
Lower burr. C-164 
Upper burr 5 = C-185 
Feed adjustment handwlheel........ C-205 
Hopper bottom casting...........0. C-209 


These of course, are only suggested 
parts and you may find others which 
are larger and more easily described. 
For an old mower, the right and left 
wheels, main frame, tool box cover, 
rear balance wheel, and so on would 
be better. If the casting numbers are 
not very distinct, clean them off with 
kerosene and a scraper and read them 
as closely as possible. 

Then take this list to your imple- 
ment dealer and see if he cannot lo- 
cate the manufacturer’s name from 
his catalogues of machine parts. I 
have seen up-to-date dealers who had 
quite a collection of old parts cata- 
logues and could quickly locate all 
ordinary repair parts. If the dealer 
cannot identify it from his catalogues, 
have him send this list in to one or 
two of the trade papers to which he 
subscribes, who keeps very complete 
sets of old parts catalogues and can ai- 
most always locate the manufacturer 
and where repairs can be obtained if 
available. If he will not do this, send 
the list in yourself to one or both of 
the following trade papers: Farm Im- 
plement News, Chicago, Il.; Imple- 
ment and Hardware Trade Journal, 
Kansas City, Mo. These firms can 
probably give you the information 
wanted. Then if your implement dealer 
co-operated with you, have him get 
the needer repairs, as you will have to 
pay just as much direct as you would 
to him; but if he does not co-operate, 
give him the horse laugh for not being 
progressive enough to take a 
trade paper. 
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Adventures of the Brown Family 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


MING from a tryst with Jack Mil- 

ler, Beth Brown encountered Jua- 
pita Fernandez whom she believes has 
spied on her. After a bitter quarrel 
Juanita goes home asserting that she 
will never speak to Beth again. <As 
a further test of Beth’s faith in Jack 
Miller, Hal came to tell her that Big 
Judd had found Black Neb, old Cap- 
tain Pettibone’s servant, who had dis- 
appeared, but Hal’s jubilant announce- 
ment that he had “got the goods on 
Jack Miller” filled Beth with appre- 
hension. 

“Tell me quick, Hal,” cried Beth. 
“Just what have you found out? Was 
anyone with Black Neb? Has he got 
the gold?” 

“No,” said Hal with chagrin in an- 
swer to both questions. “There wasn’t 
anyone with Black Neb, and so far as 
we know he hasn’t even got a dime. 
But Big Judd found him living in a 
shack in the little town of Wymore 
and folks there who know Jack Miller 
said he’d been bringing fvod.” 

“That doesn’t prove anything,” said 
Beth indignantly. “Perhaps Jack is 


just being kind to the old black man. 
You said you knew Jack is guilty.” 
“Of course he’s guilty,” insisted Hal, 





be Black Neb’s personal property. It 
may never have belonged to the old 
Captain. Remember that Black Neb 
was a seafaring man also. Let us go 
slowly until we are sure of our 
ground.” 


With all the impatience of youth 
Hal fought to carry his point. The 
time had come to use force he insist- 
ed, the guilt of Jack Miller should be 
evident to any sane person. But Henry 
Brown, once his mind was made up, 
could not be swayed. “We'll all hop 
into the flivver and go over to Wy- 
more,” announced Father Brown. “Big 
Judd is on guard there and certainly 
we are in no danger from a poor old 
darkey. Perhaps kindness, not force, 
is the weapon we need. By George,” 
concluded Father Brown with sudden 
inspiration, “we'll let Beth talk to him. 
Beth has a way with her.” 


Only a score of miles away from 
the House of the Lone Oak, Wymore 
nestled in the hills, a little town of 
mixed population where the advent of 
one more black man would cause little 
comment. Big Judd was parading be- 
fore a little shack, a curious crowd of 
negroes watching him, when the 
Brown’s car came to a stop and Hal 








Black Neb, the mysterious servant, of old Captain Pettibone and the friend of 
Jack Miller, begins to tell Beth a strange story. 
“or he wouldn’t have kept that old | stepped out to greet the giant woods- 


reprobate in hiding. They had the 
gold in that cave, I’d stake my life on 
that. The thing now is to arrest the 
old Negro and Jack Miller and make 
‘em tell where its hidden.” 

“Arrest them!” cried Beth. “On 
what charge, I’d like to know? You 
can’t arrest a man for taking food to 
another man.” 

“There you go again,” cried Hal 
furiously, “standing up for that trai- 
tor. You’ll soon find out whether or 
not we can’t arrest ’em. Dad’s swear- 
ing out a warrant charging both Black 
Neb and Jack Miller with removing 
valuable property from this farm. We 
saw the chest which held the gold, we 
believe it was taken from the steel- 
walled room out through the secret 
tunnel. And don’t forget that some- 
one came through the tunnel into the 
basement that night I shot at him. I 
believe that was Jack Miller. There 
Was something left that he wanted. 
We'll make him talk, I tell you.” 


“[JAL,” said Beth earnestly, “don’t 
do something that you'll regret 
all your life. You can’t force anyone 
to talk. Let us go to Black Neb kindly 
and try and get him to tell us what he 
knows. He may not be bound by any 
Promise as Jack is.” 
“I think Beth may be right,” ob- 
Served Father Brown who had joined 
them. “After all, Hal, suspicion is not 


‘Proof and no actual injury has been 


done us. The brass bound box may 





man. “He’s right in heah,” announced 
Big Judd swelling with his own im- 
portance. “Nobody cain’t get away 
from me once I cotch ’em. Get back 
from thar!” A black boy who had 
stepped up to peep through a window 
scuttled back in alarm. 

“T cain’t get nary word outen him.” 
complained Big Judd. “Just keeps on 
sayin’ that he’s got to see Jack Miller. 
Wait till I get my hands on that var- 
mint. He'll talk.” Big Judd clutched 
with his great fingers suggestively 
and Beth shuddered. 

“Well,” said Father Brown, “we'll 
call on the old fellow, anyway. Hal, 
you’re too impulsive. You stay out 
here with Big Judd. Mother and Beth 
can go in with me.” As they entered 
the door Beth’s heart beat tumultu- 
ously. Was the mystery skein finally 
to be unravelled? 

N a cot lay an old, old black man, 

his white wool scanty, his few re- 
maining teeth were snags. Certainly 
not a formidable enemy, and Black 
Neb smiled ingratiatingly as Father 
Brown spoke to him. 

“Set down,” said the old man, “I 
reckon you is the folks who lives whar 
me an’ old marse lived. Big Judd, he 
tole me you was a comin’.” 

“You don’t mean that you’ve never 
seen us before,” exclaimed Mother 
Brown. 

“Never, ma’am,” answered the old 
Negro, and his words had the ring of 
truth. “I left thar after old marse 





| “Young Marse Jack has done told me 
; about you,” said Black Neb, “and I’m 
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LOR is one of the most impor- 

tant considerations in painting 
and decorating your home. What 
colors to use, how to use them in get- 
ting distinctive painted finishes— 
these and other questions about paint- 
ing are answered in our booklets— 
“Handbook on Painting” and “Dec- 
orating the Home” (printed in color). 
You should have these valuable book- 
lets. Write to our nearest branch for 
them. You will receive also a deco- 
rator’s data form to use if you desire 
the help of our Department of Deco- 
ration on any special painting prob- 
lem about the farm. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway + Boston, 800 Albany 
Street ¢ Buffalo, 116 Oak Street * Chicago,900 
West 18th Street 7 Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue 7 Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 
¢ St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 7 San Fran- 
cisco, 485 California Street ¢ Pittsburgh, Na- 
tional Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 
Avenue ¢ Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


Paint wtth lead 
DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 








died, and I ain’t never been back 
sense.” 

“Won’t you tell us what you know 
of the pirates who attacked you and 
Captain Pettibone and the chest of 
gold which, according to the will, 
would belong to us if found on the 
farm?” asked Father Brown. 

Into the eyes of Black Neb crept 
a crafty look. “I ain’t got much to 
tell,” he answered, “an’ all that I tell 
will be to this young Jady here. She’s 
a friend of my young Marse Jack.” 

“Why not tell us?” asked Mother 
Brown. But Black Neb shook his htad 
stubbornly and lay back on his pillow. 
The Brown seniors exchanged glances 
then started for the door. “It’s all up 
to you, daughter,” whispered Mother 
Brown, and Beth felt that she bore a 
great responsibility. 

Black Neb opened his eyes to find 
Beth sitting by his bedside. A wan 
smile brightened his black face. 


gwine to tell you what I know.” Beth 
leaned forward in rapt attention as 
the old Negro began to speak. 


Good Farm Record 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The land I now own I bought from 
my father and he bought it from the 
government in 1852. This land has 
only been transferred once and there 
has never been a mortgage on it. Are 
there more farms in Iowa with this 
record or better? 

¥F. C. TINDERHOLT. 








Winneshiek County, Jowa. 
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pest pumping 

power on earth. Backed 
by 40 years’ experience and hon- 
est service. Best constructed. 
Ma Tower and mill of pure zinc, hot- 

galvanized. Strong. 
ety Durable. Back- 
geared. laximum power. 

EASIEST RUNNING 

Gears run in oil bath. Head assembled on free 5-it. 
tower top. Fits any tower, wood orstcel. No extras 
to buy. First cost includes tower top, year’s oi! 
supply; all pump rod; 3-year a 
Longest service. Satisiaction. Sold by better 
dealers; your free catalogue waiting. Write today. 
Dealers: Write for special p itis 
ELGIN WINDMILL COMPANY 
82 N. State Street Elgin, Mlinoia 















Crane Co., Omaha — Sioux City 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 









Don’t let intestinal worms cat up 


your poultry profits. Killips old 
reliable remedy will clean out the 
worst cases 6f worms quickly and 
surely. Easy to give. No drenching. 
At all druggists, or write us direct 


lete infor diving 





Killips’ Poultry Laboratories 
Oskalecse, lowe 
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More Power, More Speed, More Range 


oo as your faithful partner chester standard of faithful 
—swift, unerring, never out- dependability. Here are shells 
distanced — Winchester Re- that will cover and kill at the 
peater Speed Loads bring you maximum range. You can rely 
the famous Winchester shot- on them—every one—in fair 
shell in a series of powerful, weather and foul. 
long-range loads. Ask your dealer for Winches- 
Every shell a thunderbolt of ter Repeater Speed Loads. They 
ower! Builtnotonly for power will give you more successful 
ut strength, on the old Win- long-range shooting. 


WINCHESTER 


TRAOCE MARK 


REPEATER 





LEADER + REPEATER ¢ RANGER 


Also 
3 FISHING TACKLE FLASHLIGHTS BATTERIES ICE SKATES ROLLER SKATES 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Haul double the load 
Reduce draft 25% 
and cut labor 50% 





BUY WHEELS for the last time. Choose 
EMPIRES. Wroughtsteel spokes and rims 
cannot break, even in sub-zero weather. Solid 
one piece iron hubs, with cast-on sand bands, 
have no removable box or other parts to work 
loose. Hub metal is our own exclusive compos- 
ition, much harder and far more durable than 
common cast iron. Spokes are welded into the 
: hub (making a non-breakable, one piece con- 
struction) and cold riveted into the rim, forming a solid 
spoke head that never can work loose or wear out. Plenty 
of spokes make it impossible for EMPIRES to ever cave 
in - the tim and spokes will never bend when striking 
rocks. 


Mail Get many years more wear out of your old gear; or buy an old 
eoupon for gear; fit it with EMPIRES and save the price of a new one. Wide 
EMPIRE §f “re teduce draft 25%; low wheels make loading and unloading 50% 
trices penne EMPIRE S hubs are guaranteed for life against wearing 

REE out. We will replace, free of charge, if hubs ever need refilling. 
catalog. If your dealer does not have genuine EMPIRES mail coupon di- 
rect to us for prices 








and big FREE catalog 
showing all styles of 
steel wheels, axles, 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Dept. W, Quincy, Ill. = 
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Early Days in Adair 





(Continued from page 15) 

get that pleasant memory of the 
clumps of tropical looking sumac with 
its coral fronds, the wild grapevines 
and the beautiful fragrant elders, or 
the glimpse of lovely asters in the 
shady places, and the pleasant gold- 
en rod. 

“Year after year we drove thru 
Adair county to see the few remain- 
ing specimens of wild flowers that 
were sturdily fighting for existence 
along the roadside, The long years of 
close pasturing and cultivation had 
crowded them there for a last stand. 
I do not know their botanical names, 
only the ones we knew them by. 

“In fancy I can see the picture of 
the teams hitched to the breaking 
plow tugging away to sever the tough 
roots of wild shoe string with its 
masses of lacey white blooms. The 
hills were covered with it! The kill- 
deers (now seldom seen) following 
the furrows while the buzzards floated 
high in the air. The flaming scarlet 
of the fire weed. The ‘Johnny Jump 
Ups’ and masses of wild strawberries 
in the sloughs. The blaze of glory 
that burst over the prairie when the 
red lilies came, surely the very ones 
Christ meant when he said ‘even Sol- 
omon in all his glory was not arrayed 
as one of these.’ The snake root, 
the Devil’s Shoe string. Oh! it was 
beautiful, beautiful, but for many 
years all this wealth has been gone; 
only a few straggling specimens have 
been left. A stiff array of Devil’s 
Darning Needles, the only ugly ones in 
all the lot, are valiantly holding their 
own, but they too are passing away. 

“In time the hand of nature will heal 
the ugly scars caused by the march 
of progress; other growths will take 
the place of those that have been ruth- 
lessly torn away. We would not have 
it otherwise if we could, but that 
lonely feeling of something lost for- 
ever persists. 

“Will someone preserve these old 
time friends? Can not they be re- 
planted in our parks and labeled so 
we may know them and thus hold 
some of the wonderful beauty of our 
early days? I firmly believe such 
things should be labeled. 

“I heard a party of tourists from Ohio 
say as they left the Backbone park: 
‘Well, that sure was a disappoint- 
ment.’ If the tunnel had had a tablet 
telling its history those people would 
have been impressed with its meaning. 
If the trees were labeled another 
group might have located a Buckeye 
tree that they were eager to see. Can 
this be done?” 





Crop Experiments 


To Wallaces’ Farmers: 

Our trip to the agricultural experi- 
ment station at Urbana this summer 
was primarily to investigate drying 
equipment and pure line corn breeding 
work, 

Three years ago the farm mechan- 
ics department, headed by Prof. EB. W. 
Lehmann, started some ear corn dry- 
ing experiments. The department of 
agronomy is co-operating in this work 
with special reference to the seed 
corn, and to shrinkage studies. 

The equipment consists of small 
buildings on wheels, that may be 
moved over scales as desired; a hot 
air oil-burning furnace and numerous 
instruments to control air blasts and 
register temperatures and humidity. 

Air heated to 125 to 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit seems to be the most effi- 
cient temperature for drying soft 
corn not intended for seed. In drying 
seed corn the germination of corn was 
injured when the drying air tempera- 
ture exceeded 130 degrees. Satisfac- 
tory results were secured with tem- 
peratures from 90 to 115 degrees with 
adequate air movement. 

The data thus far secured indicates 
that drying of corn in farm cribs is 
practical under favorable market con- 
ditions. Development of portable dri- 


ers that may be used in a neighbor- | 





hood should relieve much anxiety now 
experienced by corn growers in soft 
corn years. Such a drier is being 
built by the farm mechanics depart. 
ment. 

Dr. C. M. Woodworth showed us a 
large number of corn inbreds and 
crosses. These would interest tho 
practical corn grower at harvest time 
when yields and quality could he de- 
termined. Inbreeding nearly always 
reduces vigor and yield. Many ip. 
breds perish, but we saw a number 


| of first year selfs that equalled the 
| parent strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent 
| in vigor. 


Some poor looking inbreds 
combine well and produce good cross- 
es. This pure line breeding work gives 
promise of more improvement in corn 
than all attempts of the past fifty 
years combined. 

A program of corn borer control igs 
under way. This includes testing dif- 
ferent strains of early varieties and 
planting at different dates. 

A severe wind preceded our visit 
to the experiment fields. This wind 
prepared for us a demonstration of 
the value of stiff strawed small grains. 
Of particular interest were duplicate 
plots of a selected strain of winter 
wheat which stood erect while all 
other good yielding strains were more 
or less down. This wheat also has 
high yield records. 

A study of the sweet clover plots 
shows that many types of this legume 
have small value for Illinois. This is 
especially true of the northern sorts, 
which are small and mature early. Dr. 
Woodworth says: “It appears diffi- 
cult to surpass the common biennial 
white flowered sweet clover.” The 
vigorous growth and late maturity of 
this clover make it valuable as a soil 
builder and for pasture. The plant- 
ings of this common sweet clover 
show many different types of indi- 
vidual plants, and. the department of 
plant breeding hopes to isolate strains 
which may be of greater value than 
the sweet clover now being used. 

A report of this kind would not be 
complete without a word as to the 
thoroness and care with which these 
experiments are conducted. This fact, 
coupled with the conservative state- 
ments of the men in charge, gives 
confidence that the results are de- 
pendable. J. W. MORGAN 

Henry county, Illinois. 








A Call for Champion Corn 
Huskers 


raquuaseteeneneatndt 





(Continued from page 5) 
Officials and Their Duties—The ab- 





solutely essential officials are one 
wagon weigher, one husk weigher, one 
gleanings weigher, and at least one, 
| but preferably two gleaners for each 
| of the contestants. Each of the glean- 
ers should stay with his wagon until 
it has been weighed; and should assist 
the wagon weigher so there will be 
reasonable certainty as to accuracy of 
weights. After weighing the wagon, 
the gleaner should help the husk 
weigher to get the one hundred pound 
sample and should pull the husks off 
and put them into a small cotton sack 
and turn them over properly tagged to 
the husk weigher. The gleaner should 
also turn his gleanings over to the 
gleanings weigher. 

It will be noted that the deductions 
are exactly the same as last year 
both for husks and for corn left in the 
field. Since the mid-west contest, on 
account of cold weather, can not be 
held after November 18, it is es- 
sential to hold the state contest not 
later than November 11, which means 
that the county contests can’t be held 
later than November 5. This means 
that there will be a lot of county con- 
tests the last week in October and the 
first five days of November. It will 
be well now for those counties which 
are expecting to hold a contest to 
make their plans. Write us at once 
if you expect to put on a contest 590 





that we can send you rules and entry 
blanks. 
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Don’t let the late fall days 
get by before you fix up your 
farm buildings for the winter. 
At your local “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store — where you 
will find the “tag” in the 
window — you can get every- 
thing you need for this work. 
These stores have roofing, 
roof paper, prepared shingles 
that they have selected to 
best meet the conditions in 
your locality. They can help 
you with barn ventilating 
systems, and are headquar- 
ters for paints and varnishes 
that will give your buildings 
fu'l protection against winter 
storms. 


It pays to keep all of your 
equipment in good shape, and 
the easiest money you can 
make is to keep up repairs 
constantly so that you do 
not have the expense of re- 
building. 


Fencing, Too 


Are your fences tight and in 
good condition? Don’t put 
it off until spring to put in 
new posts if they are needed. 
It is easier to put in a new 
stretch of fencing now than 
it will be next spring when 
the ground is muddy and 
spring work is piling up. 
Your “Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Man can give you all 
the information you need 
about fencing as well as 
builders’ and all other kinds 
of hardware. 


Your “Farm Service”’ 
Hardware Men 
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Three Gangs Caught 





(Continued from page 11) 
iff Lidman on investigation discovered 
that Klatt is an ex-convict and has 
served time in Minnesota and also at 
Anamosa. 





Omaha police, who have been on the 
alert for automobile thieves the past 
summer, solved a thievery case for 
a western Iowa farmer and not only 
got the thieves but recovered nine 
hogs for A. O. Minssen. Incidentally 
they fattened their relief fund by $25, 
all because the thieves picked a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Service Bureau mem- 
ber to steal from. 

For some time the Omaha police had 
been watching certain fellows in South 
Omaha. Reports had come to the po- 


lice that some fellows were stripping | 


cars and Inspector of Police J. J. Po- 
zanowski had detailed Officers Leo 
Hayes and Robert Heller to keep their 
eyes on a certain gang. On the night 
of August 5, two cars were brought to 
the place the policemen were watch- 
ing. When the cars were examined 
hog manure was discovered in one of 


them. The police became suspicious. | 





They searched the premises and found | 


not only the hogs but 200 chickens. So 
Harry Friend and Earl Bonham were 
arrested for the theft of the hogs and 
admitted getting them in Iowa. 

The police inspector got in touch 
with Sheriff Lainson at Council Bluffs 
at once and told him of the haul and 
asked if any hogs had been reported 
missing. Lainson told him “Yes, 2 
farmer just reported losing nine.” 

A. O. Minssen, who had reported 


| the loss of the hogs, was reached and 


easily identified the swine. So it was 
only a short time until the court sen- 
tenced Friend and Bonham to five 


| years each at Anamosa, where they 


are now serving. It developed at the 
trial that both of the men were paroled 
convicts, having been released by the 
Iowa parole board some time ago. 
However, they had not reformed, they 
had merely moved out of the state. 





When Mr. Minssen was interviewed | 
and asked how he happened to miss | 


his hogs, he exclaimed, “Why, it 


| wasn’t me that missed them. My wife 


had a pet pig that she raised on a bot- 
tle and one morning when she went 
out to the lot that pig wasn’t there. 
We counted the hogs right away and 
saw some were gone. That pet pig 
sure was worth while for he saved us 
money.” 

As a Service Bureau sign was prop- 
erly displayed, Officers Hayes and 
Heller received a Wallaces’ Farmer re- 
ward of $50, as offered. However, 
half of the money goes into the relief 
fund, which is used to take care of 
any officer needing assistance. 





Consumption of Ice Cream 
Increases 


Ice cream consumption increased 
2,000,000 gallons in 1926 over the fig- 
ures given out for 1925 due largely 
to the increase in population, accord- 
ing to figures recently released by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The consumption per capita re- 
mained practically constant as the 
consumption was 2.80 gallons per per- 
son in 1925 and 2.77 gallons per per- 
son in 1926. 

Production of ice cream has in- 
creased remarkably during recent 
years. In 1910 the estimated produc- 
tion was 95,450,000 gallons. In 1920 
the production had increased to 260,- 
000,000 gallons, while in 1926 produc- 
tion was approximately 324,665,000 
gallons. This is an increase of 240 
per cent in 16 years. Although ice 
cream production uses only 3.8 per 
cent of the. total dairy products pro- 
duced in the country, it is constantly 
becoming of greater importance to 
the industry. 
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Each Colt part is micrometer 
gauged by fire arm experts, many 
of whom have been in the Colt 
organization for soyears ormore 


each Coty arm has 
passed these rigid tests— 


FAG item of design, every bit of metal, every 
part, each mechanical detail that goes to make 

up a Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol is proven for 

strength, adaptability, proper adjustment and oper- 

ation before the arm is passed. 

Compare this painstaking care with the methods 

and materials of less reliable fire arms makers. 

In selecting a Colt you take no risk because its 


makers never rely upon chance. 





~ 


The perfect operation of each 

Colt arm is insured by experi- 

enced inspectors who test every 
mechanical action 





Finally, Cole accuracy and ex- 
actness of action are demon- 
strated by firing round after 
round at the Cole testing range 


The safety of your property, your loved ones— per- 
haps your life—is too precious to be entrusted to 
any but the finest fire arm, much less a “‘bargain™ 
of doubtful foreign origin. 


Colt safety features alone are well worth the small 
difference in cost, as any reliable dealer will tell you, 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 


-oMaxers oF GtisToryY 
is a book of adventures in 
which Colt’s have figured. 
May we mail it to you with 

our Catalog No.73? 
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Here is one chance to save dollars. 
You need oil and grease to keep your 


tractor, auto and farm machinery in 
running order—but now, for once, you 
can buy a barrel or much as you need 
at carload discount price. We pool 
our order with others from your vicin- 
hy for carload delivery in spring. 


AUTO & TRACTOR OILS 


is just one of the famous Black Hawk 
Products— 

— HIGHEST QUALITY OILS— 
including “Power” Pure Pennsylvania 
Oil, “Crescent Kno-Nok” Gasoline, “Red 
Ball” Gasoline and Veedol Motor Oils. 
Black Hawk Oil Co. recently acquired 
other oil company properties and is 
now the largest independent distributor. 
JUST THIS ONE CHANCE TO BUY 

AT THIS SAVING 

Don’t miss this. You pay nothing 
now—just ay your order for spring 
delivery. ull details of saving and 
plan of sale sent on request. 


FREE O1L PUMP 
With every order for one barrel or 
more of Faultless Oil we give handy oil 
barrel pump 


BLACK HAWK 

OIL COMPANY 

Largest Endependent Distributors 
MAIN OFFICE: WATERLOO, LOWA 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
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SEED RACKS 


ey 


NEED to worry all winter iong, cr next 
spring at planting time, about the quality of 


your seed early, before the seed 
germ has been injured by freez- 
ing. Stere it in Martin Racks. 





proper drying and care of seed 
corn. Easy to fill. Hang 
where, Handy for testing. Every 
kernel of every ear dries with- 
out Racks fold 
whea not in use. 

SPECIAL FREE THIRTY DAY TRIAL OFFER 


So sure are we that you will 
Martin Racks, the same 

















Ruhm’s Phosphate 
High Grade-W ASHED-Finely Ground 
144% Phosphorus: 90% Thru 100 
33% Phosphoric Acid: 90% Thru 200 


Quickest Results 


Spread soon as possible on land to 
be broken any time before Summer. 


Phosphorus at Lowest Unit Cost 


Ruhm Phosphate & Chemical Co. 
Dept. 1, Mt. Pleasant, Texnesses 
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Not a Dull Edged 
Tool on the Farm 


Why not take a couple of 
hours some day and make 
sure there is not a dull edged 
tool on your farm? 


Hoes, knives, scythes, axes 
and saws—you can sharpen 
them all quickly and easily 
with a NICHOLSON Mill 
Bastard File. 


There are NICHOLSON 
Files for every farm 
filing need. Hardware 
dealers can supply you. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


—A File for Every Purpose 























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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“I did not suppose any 
glove could give such 
service”’ 


“These National Napa Goat gloves are 
by far the best gloves I ever wore. All- 
leather — but say, they’re soft and 
pliable as any fabric glove I ever had 
my hands in. I can tinker with my mo- 
tor or mend a lock as easy as with my 
bare hands. And talk about wear! Well, 
you'll have to try these gloves to really 
know how much you are getting for 
your money. Inexpensive, too. And 
they keep your hands from chapping 
and cracking. It’s the best glove in the 
world for every kind of farm work 
every month of the year.” 


Swine killed on high Sui 
ways; dairy cattle ® 
dead from bloat; pure * 

breds mixed with scrub 
sires; bad blood between neighbors— 
these are only a few of the many penal- 
ties a poorly fenced farm must bear. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


“g Be Revel? Pen ff, 
{ 


Can’t be rooted up from the voces 
or broken down from the top, when 
aed erected. Full length, picket- 
e stays, wavy strands and can’t-sli 
knots keep it hog-tight and bull-proof. 
Noother fence can maitch“*RED BRAND.” 
We put copper in thesteel, like old-time fence. 
This adds years of extra wear. Our patented 
“‘Galvannealing’’ proc- 
ess welds = an a 













heavy coating of If your dealer cannot supply you with 
This uaege at out rand genuine National Napa Goat gloves, send 
long life in. 50c for a pair postpaid and dealer’s name. 
What has been your ex- Made exclusively by 
i with or without 


fence? We will pay THE NATIONAL GLOVE CO. 
or more for each letter ; 
that we use. Write for de- 925 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio 


tails, catalog and 3inter- 2 
esting lets that tell 








how others have made TRADE MARK 
more money with hog- 
a NAPA¥:GOAT 
eywmes . 
$810 wikia ce Seah denotes the 
Tilinois only genuine Napa Goat tannage— “National.” 




















ROUND CRIB COVERS — 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


VERY common method of stor- 

ing ear corn when first gathered 
is in round cribs made of posts and 
woven wire fencing or of picket fenc- 
ing made largely for this especial pur- 
pose. While not as satisfactory as 
galvanized metal cribs, this does very 
well for temporary storage, provided 
the corn is properly protected from 
the weather by some sort of cover, 
As it is often difficult to arrange a 
satisfactory cover for such cribs, the 
following suggestions may be of in- 
terest to our readers. 

J. B. Harding, Webber, Kansas, uses 
the method shown in the first diagram 
(D-660). 
around the outside as supports for 
the fencing, and one post in the cen- 
ter. The posts are graded in height 
so as to give some slope to the roof, 
and 2 by 4’s are put across them to 
support the roof boards. The mid- 
dle posts are made about two feet 
higher than top of crib wall. Good 
shiplap boards are used for roofing 
and these can be used for several 
years or can be taken off and used for 
other building purposes. If the boards 
are cut so the ends do not extend 
out very far, the wind will not have 
80 much chance to catch under the 
roof and lift it off. 


This calls for ten posts set 


| 


A sectional type of roof used by L. 
B. Carris, Sioux Rapids, Iowa, is 
shown in the second diagram (D-661). 
A post is set in the center of the crib 
extending about two feet above crib 
walls. The roof is made in six gséc- 
tions and posts should be set around 
the outside to support the roof frame- 
work, which is made of 1 by 4’s as 
shown and then covered with galvan- 
ized roofing, then bolted together. 
This makes a light, easily handled 
roof, which if desired can be taken 
down and used to cover a silo, hay- 
stack, and so on. 

If desired a ventilating system can 
be combined with either of these 
roofs. All that is necessary is to 
make the central post of 2 by 6’s spaced 
about twelve inches apart with slats 
nailed on both sides about two inches 
apart. This makes a central shaft or 
air flue. One or more floor ducts 
should extend from the bottom of 
central flue to the outside of the crib. 
These floor ducts can be made of 2 
by 6’s set on edge about twelve inches 
apart with slats nailed on top about 
two inches apart to keep the corn out 
of duct. If the corn has a high 
moisture content or if the crib is more 
than twelve feet in diameter such Ven- 
tilating flues are worth while. 
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Sectional cover for corn crib. 
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you, sir, and am willing to board you free 
if you find a single one in the bed.” 


IOWA WINS 

Two brothers, an Iowan and a Califor- 
nian, were arguing heatedly as to which 
state raised the largest products. 

“We raise oranges so big,’”’ boasted the 
California, “it takes a team of mules to 
pull off a strip of peeling.” 

“Is that the best you can do?” sneered 
the Iowan. ‘‘Why, in Iowa we raise corn 
so tall we have to climb up and pull the 
stalks over to let the moon pass by.” 





BABY’S COMPLEXION 
“Madam, what is the compleion of your 
new baby, dark or fair?” 
“To tell the truth, he is a little yeller.” 


ANOTHER WONDER 
Fisher: “Is this lake a public one?’’ 
Native: ‘Yes.” 
Fisher: ‘Then it won’t be a crime for 
me to catch fish here?” 
Native: “I should say not. 
a miracle.” 


It would be 


A SEASONAL COMPLIMENT 
“Does your wife ever pay you any com- 
pliments?” asked Bob of his brother. 
“Only in the winter,” was the reply. 
“In the winter? How do you mean?” 
‘“‘When the fire gets low, she says, ‘Al- 
exander, the grate!’ ” 


DEAD-HEADS 

An optimistic Colorado farmer, on see- 
ing some clouds floating by, remarked: 
“Well, I guess we’re going to have some 
rain.” 

“Aw,” said his pessimistic neighbor, an 
ex-railroad man, “those are just empties 
coming back from Iowa.” 
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BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., Dept.B, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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DenIson Clay Products 
Are Better © ~ | 


| TS¥S 1 a Oh oe) oN BY-3 09 Fro) 0 
Sold by Your Local Dealer 


Circulars Upon Request 
Mason City Brick & Tile Co., Denison Bldg, Mason City, Ia. 














SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ 


Farmer. 


If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 


whom you can make the purchase. 
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Central—Grundy County, Sept. 15—The 
last ten days have meant more to farm- 
ers than you can figure in dollars and 
cents; always from 90 to 106 degrees in the 
Shade; and the change it made in pros- 
pects in the corn fields, words can not 
express, and, by the indication of big 
ears hanging now, we will have a yield 
such as you have never heard of and 
have never seen—maybe read about it. 
I never knew farmers could stand so 
much heat without complaining. Some 
fall plowing done. Some making second 
crop clover; little will be threshed. Some 
making millet hay; other digging pota- 
toes—yield poor. Pastures and new seed- 
ing good. Lots of vaccinating of hogs; 
some disease. Not many fall pigs; some 
old hogs to sell. Lots of stock cattle sell- 
ing; very, very high, up to $9.25. Some 
poultry being sold. No sweet corn here. 
Lots of soybeans. A few farm sales.— 
Gus Treimer. 

Southwestern—Page County, Sept. 12— 
The last two weeks have been very fine 
for corn. It seems now we will have a 
very good crop. There is a bountiful sup- 
ply of peaches and a good crop of apples, 
In the absence of bad storms, we have no 
reason for complaint.—BD. F. B. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Sept. 15— 
Weather hot and windy for the past week. 
Everything very dry up to the 14th; then 
a nice shower. Corn making a wonderful 
growth and maturing fast. Next week 
will find many filling silos. Third cut- 
ting of alfalfa about the average and go- 
ing up in fine shape. Many thru plow- 
ing. Lower prices on old corn stopped 
what corn selling there was. Cream 42 
cents, eggs 27 cents, chickens 12 and 14 
cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

South-Central—Madison County, Sept. 
16—We have been having some very hot 
weather the past eight days; the ther- 
mometer has registered around 96, and 
Thursday, September 8, 98. But today, 
Friday, it is some cooler, with a light 
shower falling, which has laid the dust 
and cooled the air. We have had only 
very light showers since the 10th of June. 
The pastures are very poor. The crops 
have suffered for lack of rain. The po- 
tato crop around here will be almost a 
failure. The apple crop will be very 
short, but there seem to,be lots of peach- 
es. Garden truck is almost dried up.— 
c. J. Young. 

Central—Webster County, Sept. 16—Had 
a good rain the 15th, and it was badly 
needed. The late corn is being pushed too 
fast by the excessively hot weather. The 
early corn will soon be out of the way of 
frost. However, it has been too hot and 
hard to plow much, but many will be 
starting again now. Pastures were get- 


ting very dry, but the rain will bring 
them along now in good shape.—H. C. 
McCracken. 


Western—ida County, Sept. 16—The re- 
cent hot weather has rushed the corn to 
maturity, so that the early planted will 
soon be out of the way of frost. I exam- 
ined several fields today, and a large per 
cent of it is dented, but the late planted 
will require some time yet to make sound, 
marketable corn. The ground is in good 
condition for plowing, and quite a bit of 
it is done. Seme lambs have been shipped 
in for feeding purposes.—John Preston. 

Northeastern—Howard County, Sept. 16 
—Some stack threshing has been done in 
the last two weeks and still some to do. 
Silo filling started Thursday the 15th. 
The continued hot weather has caused a 
decided improvement in the corn.—H. E. 
Wells. 

Western—Guthrie County, Sept. 16—A 
good rain last night, the first for three 
weeks. Early planted corn on good,ground 
has been benefited and the volume of 


good corn has been increased by the hot 
weather. 
thin, 


Late planted corn and corn on 


high ground has been badly hurt. 





The pastures are poor and fall feeding 
will be a problem to keep up the milk 
flow.—Ellis Rogers. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, Sept. 15 
—The weather has been very hot and dry 
the last three weeks; temperature for 
several days, 90 to 94 G@egrees. We are 
having the first real corn weather of the 
season. Corn has made a _ wonderful 
change the past month and has changed 
the prospect, which was poor to say the 
least, into a more hopeful one. Early 
fields are denting, and many later fields 
are showing well. Some have begun to 
seed wheat, but the ground is quite dry 
to work. A nice rain would be helpful to 
pastures and in preparing ground for 
seeding. Livestock prices seem on the up- 
ward trend. Price of cream also better.— 
Cc. L. Duncan. 

Southern—Clarke County, Sept. 15—It 
is very hot and dry here. Two-thirds of 
the corn still in the roasting ear stage. 
Looks as tho seed corn will be scarce. 
Not much plowing being done, as it is too 
dry. Some using as many as six horses 
on a sulky plow. A few cattle and hogs 
on feed. Feeder steers and calves scarce. 
About a normal supply of shotes. A few 
buyers from other parts of the state in 
here looking for feeder pigs.—Henry 
Siebkas. 

Western—Sac County, Sept. 14—It is 
hot enough now! .All last week was hot, 
too. Heard an old farmer say corn was 
drying out too fast; that it would be light 
and chaffy, like the oats. Apple crop 
smaller than expected. Apples falling be- 
fore ripe. Small crop of grapes, too, Con- 
siderable plowing done.—J. M. 

Central—Story County, Sept. 14—With 
many other parts of the mid-west, Story 
county is gasping in the midst of drouth 
and intense heat, of too long duration to 
be called a wave. It scorches everything 
in its path. Corn is being hastened to 
maturity or chaffiness, according to the 
state of growth reached. Apples, toma- 
toes, peppers and other tender things are 
literally cooked. Parts of Story county 
have had some rain. Poultry raisers here 
are discouraged by low prices. Pastures 
on uplands about gone. Hay scarce; straw 
being held. Ear corn 77 cents, some hold- 
ing for $1, oats 38 cents, hogs $10.65, 
sweet cream 47 cents, eggs, buying, 25 
cents, selling, 32 cents. Silo filling will 
begin soon.—Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 

Central—Poweshiek County, Sept. 15—- 
The weather continues very hot. Septem- 
ber, 1927, will go down in history as the 
hottest September on record. Hot days 
are pushing the corn along rapidly. Con- 
siderable fall plowing done, but too hot 
to plow with horses, There will be quite 
an acreage of winter wheat sown this 
fall.—F. A. W. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Sept. 16— 
The long drouth was broken this morning 
by one inch of rain. Weather has been 
very hot and windy for about two weeks. 
Corn has been drying quite fast; some is 
out of the way of frost; some will not 
make much corn. The general impression 
is that the hot weather has been a bless- 
ing to us. We need rain.—Monroe Newton. 

South-Central—Mahaska County, Sept. 
17—We have certainly been having ex- 
tremely hot weather this month. It has 
probably made the early corn, but will be 
rather hard on the late corn. Pastures 
are burning up. Some places water is 
getting scarce. We had a light shower 
yesterday forenoon, but it is just as hot 
as ever today. Cream 40 cents, eggs 27 
cents, springs four pounds and up 21 cents, 


under four pounds 15 cents, hens four 

pounds and up 18 cents, under four 

pounds 14 cents.—L. S. 
Central—Hamilton County, Sept. 16—A 


fine rain fell here yesterday afternoon and 
last night, which was very badly needed. 
It is hoped this rain will cool off the 
weather, which has been very hot. Many 
horses have been overheated and some 


have died. Pigs are fine, censidering the 
hot weather. Great improvement in corn 
the last two weeks. Plowing about 50 per 
cent done. Some rye and wheat being 
sowed. Silo filling started. Some corn 
fodder being cut.—J. W. N. 
Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
~Sept. 16—This vicinity was visited by an 
all-night rain which at intervals was a 
downpour, which greatly retarded the ex- 
cessive heat. This will be beneficial to 
the corn, as it was possibly drying too 
fast. Silo filling is on now. Some fall 
plowing being done with tractors. Sweet 
clover seed has all been gathered and is 
about ready.to thresh. Corn 90 cents per 
bushel. Some preparing ground to sow 
winter wheat. Native peaches getting 
ripe; sell at $2 per bushel.—Mrs. J. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Central—Piatt County, Sept. 15—Sep- 
tember is half gone; the frost line is 
drawing near, and yet the corn crop is 
far from a crop yet. The recent hot spell 
has helped considerably, but a large per- 
centage of the crop is not in the roasting 
ear stage yet. The consensus of opinion 
here is that the earliest, which is a small 
majority, will be safe from frost by Oc- 
tober 15, and the late corn much later. 
Such prospects were never before seen 
here. An early frost would be a calamity 
and bankrupt many farmers.—Robert M. 
Walker. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Sept. 15— 
Having hot weather; up to 97 in the shade. 
Early corn about all denting. Late corn 
may make corn yet if the frost holds off. 
Wheat ground about all plowed. Some 
corn ground plowed. Pastures are get- 
ting short. Too hot to plow. Some are 
plowing at night, but that doesn’t help 
the horses.—Elmer Varner. 


MISSOURI 

Central—Pettis County, Sept. 16—The 
weather is very favorable to maturing 
corn; just a little too warm for field work 
pertaining to wheat seeding, which is now 
well under way. More water would be 
welcome “to the late corn. Soybean crop 
one of the best ever grown here. Pas- 
tures show need of rain, but there is no 
indication of corn firing. More favorable 
conditions for curing soybeans and har- 
vesting the second crop of red clover 
could not be desired.—W. D. Wade. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Sept. 17 
—The heat and frequent showers since 
September 1 have made Andrew county 
a big corn crop. Three-fourths of the 
corn is dented and safe from frost now. 
A fine shower yesterday. Hot—94 to 96 
all of this week. Lots of fall plowing and 
more wheat will be sown than last year. 
The fourth cutting of alfalfa will go up 
next week. Lots of hogs have been turned 
in the corn to fatten. Wheat $1.20, corn 
90 cents, oats 45 cents, hens and springs 
16 cents, eggs 24 cents. It is too hot to 
work.—J. W. Griggs. 


KANSAS 


now having the much needed warm 
weather for the corn. The prospect is 
now for the largest corn crop we have 
had in many years. Oats a poor crop; 
wheat normal. Corn, $1 per bushel. The 
ground is in fine condition for plowing. 
The usual amount of wheat will be seed- 
ed. A few good improved farms changing 
hands at $50 to $75 per acre. Hay crop 
immense; pastures fine. Cattle doing 
well. Pig crop short.—James Tyson. 


MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, Sept. 16— 
The two months’ drouth was broken last 





night by a 1%-inch rain. Very little win- 
ter wheat is sprouted, as the soil was too 
dry. With nearly three weeks of 90- 
| degree weather the corn is maturing. rap- 





Eastern—Linn County, Sept. 7—We are . 





idly, but the crop will be small, due to the 
extreme drouth. Nearly all the late flax 
cut. Grain prices going down. Lots of 
land sales, mostly from $100 to $125 per 
acre. Cash rent mostly $5; some higher 
—Chas. H. Carlson. : 


INDIANA 


Eastern—Randolph County, Sept. 1g 
The weather hag been awful hot this 
week. Corn is doing well; most fields are 
earing up real well. Lots of soybean hay 
being made this week. If weather Stays 
good, a large wheat crop will be sown 
this fall. Not much fruit in this locality, 
A good many tomatoes going to the fac- 
tory this week. Not much clover see 
threshed this fall.—Noel E. Rickert, 


Inbred Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Being a former employe of the U. §, 
Department of Agriculture in corn in- 
vestigations, I was very much inter- 
ested in a recent visit to the home of 
J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. Mr. New- 
lin has for several years, in co-opera- 
tion with H. A. Wallace, editor of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. been carrying on corn 
breeding work. This work consists in 
the inbreeding of strains of corn for 
several years until they are reduced 
to what are known as pure lines, and 
then crossing the inbred strains, 

In company with Mr. Newlin I visit- 
ed during state fair week his field of 





forty acres, three-fourths of which 
was detasseled this year. In the plan 
of planting every three rows was 


planted with one strain and the fourth 
row with another strain. The plants 
of the one strain were detasseled, leay- 
ing the other strain to pollinate. Thus 
approximately thirty acres of the seed 
which will be gathered represents a 
double cross. The ears were denting 
well at the time of the visit and the 
yields looked like seventy bushels per 
acre. 

A field day will be held September 
27 on this farm, which is located six 
miles east of Grimes, Iowa, and one- 
half mile west of Johnston Station. It 
is on Iowa primary road No. 7, north- 
west of Des Moines. The program will 
be held in the afternoon. Early arriv- 
als will find lunch available. The vis- 
itors will be shown the field spoken of 
above, and the drying plant which will 
be in operation with new corn dry 
enough to shell. Fifty strains of in- 
bred corn will be available for inspec- 
tion in the field. Prof. H. D. Hughes, 
of the Iowa State College; Henry A. 
Wallace, of Wallaces’ Farmer; M. T. 
Jenkins, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and L. C. Burnett, of the 
State College at Ames, are expected 


| to be present. 





H. HOWARD BIGGAR. 
Nebraska. 





“Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

“TI don't quite see,’”’ said the prisoner 
sadly, ‘“‘why I should express an opinion 
and try to interfere with the jury’s cuess- 
ing contest.” 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Slim thinks that he sees the beginning of a new crime wave 















NOW DON'T 
WORRY ABOUT 
US, MA! JUST 

FORGET EVERY- 
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areee? 
jane?" 





H1,SuM! HERE’S 
A LETTER FROM 
MA! 








CAMP’S HAVIN'A 
BAD IN FLUENCE 











































LOOKIT! SHE 
SEZ SHE'S LARNIN’ 
T’' HOOK RUGS! 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, September 23, 1927 
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ee 0. b. Wash- | 185+ 106 packing soks (250 Ibs. | as commented — Pg — od the likely to lave trauble with this insect pos 
Eo ae er eae up)— wee efore and 97,00 ushels for the ; Ming scent jelds 
Yellow Pine (southern) Vast WHA coo cncc taunt | 9.95! 9.93] 9.75 | same week last year. Exports of oats for tacking — sown alfalfa fields, ento- 
x8 No. 2 com. boards.| 159) 91 Week before ...... ...| 9.27] 9.63| 9.05 | the first week in September were 337,000 | MOlogists of the University of Illinois 
Yellow Pine (southern) = Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | bushels, as compared with 48,000 bushels | State in a warning just sent out. All al- 
Ce 1x6 and 2 B (finish).. 189) 85 Last week ........- ves bakes 9.60/10.00 | for the week before and 176,000 bushels | falfa sown during August or September 
OMEN... 2 see eeee eee 145] 95 ‘ Week before .........|...-.| 9.38] 9.62 | for the same week last year. this year should be closely watched for 
tock pigs— the first two or three eks f 
. - wie nan wast week ........++-. 9.001. °° 110.50 comes up. If quacatehs ub Gree 
ank clearings, per capita, | Week before ......... 8.88). | 9.63 EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS worms are found feeding on the young 
month of inane =o 244} 103 SHEEP Exports of lard for the first week in alfalfa, a poison bran mash should be im- 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, September were 14,434,000 pounds, as | mediately sown over the field, the warn- 
at New York PaRe*s sol gi | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), compared with 8,439,000 pounds for the | ing points out. “The poison bran bait 
MAnstrial atieke 270| 124 medium to_prime— week before and 6,021,000 pounds for the ; ° p . ° 
‘ustrial stocKS ........+.-. eg ae ae 112.95/13.38113.20 e week las Exports of pork f. which easily kills the fall army worm, is 
Railroad stocks | 129] 119 mel i same week last year. pD s po or hse 
— CKS eee e eee eee | mt ‘Week: Devore ......2. 12.25|12.50/12.00 | the first week in September were 5,872,000 | made by mixing together one quart of 
Lambs, culls and common | | pounds, as compared with 5,766,000 pounds sodium arsenite solution, three gallons 
RAIL : Last week ............ 9.75/10.50/10.00 | the week before and 8,280,000 pounds for | of water and two quarts of molasses, 
corn aad ats em kawe ts Clicape sce | Yeatliag wethen, medial | | | a ee Oem ee eee, eer taaee have beet a ee 
Bae pe Se o.ool1013| 9.25 poured in. ‘The water, molasses and pole 
‘ e an ogs 153 per cent. ea - PEE CC CCIE E -00}10.13} 9. e ° , ’ > # 
age —— a is now oae ma Week Bn nog poet Ot 9.00} 9.25] 9.38 Livestock Receipts and Prices = should be thoroly an the 
00 -8 cents an hour, as compare wes, medium to choice— ran so that every particle of it is wet. 
With 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per Last week ......... -+-| 5.38) 5.25) 5.13 Hog prices are 83 per cent of the ten- | The bran should be sown over the alfalfa 
cent of the pre-war normal. Week before ......... 5.38] 4.50! 4.88 | year average, as contrasted~with 100 per | field at the rate of about ten pounds to 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- | Feeder lambs, medium to cent for fat cattle, 74 per cent for sheep h sodi i 
add J ag chotee— pea Rs the acre, If the sodium arsenite solution 
pS FE 5 RC Last week ............|13.20113.57/12.80 | *nd 93 per cent for lambs. can not be obtained, one pound of Paris 
ee titties Week before ..,....../13.13/13.051 The following table gives data as to | green should be used instead, the Paris 


Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Jowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 











NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week fof the past eight weeks. 





Each week is compared with the ten-year 





green being thoroughly mixed with the 
bran before the water and molasses are 
added.” 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns . 
~” [RATE Se PER WORD fa2_ma, {27 AppuEss aye 










SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 








MISCELLANEOUS 














i 
No. Words No. Insertions 
ee 1.4 
eee es $1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
Ona acie «ous Cchedeve 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
ERASERS. 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
RRR RLS: 1.84 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
DNs cAndammopwackets 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
DET ints cuannadaaeee 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
OT ccs inten ae 2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
ERROR eS: | 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
Tan csmiueas beeed 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
ls ease cocccccee] B23 | 464 | 6:96 1 0:28 
 Hipeseetaeaes ....+1 2.40 | 4.80 {| 7.20 | 9.60 














No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
COLLIES—Am overstocked and for a 
short time will sell pope and grown 
Gogs at bargain prices. . W. Felten, 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 
SCOTCH Collie pups; heel driving strain; 
prices very reasonable. Write for re- 
duced rates. Order from this ad. James 
Farrell, Bellevue, Iowa. 
THREE Coon Hounds, ten months old, 
$15; one two-year-old, partly broke, $35; 
real coon getters. John M. Rietveld, 
Pelia, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 
COLORADO 

SUGAR beet land on easy payments. Two 

uarter sections near Fort Morgan, 
Colo., in the richest sugar beet valley in 
America, priced for immediate sale by 
the owner, on Ifberal terms. Well im- 
proved, well located, producing fine yields 
of sugar beets, potatoes, alfalfa, corn, and 
small grain; prices, $90 and $110 an acre. 
Address owner, Robert M. Work, Mon- 
mouth, Iil. 



































GEORGIA 

GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; 

low prices still available. Write Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga, 

1OWA 

NICB lying 120-acre farm, all tillable, fair 

set improvements, two miles from town, 
real bargain, $125 per acre. Address own- 
er, Robert ‘Lown, North English, Iowa, 
Route 2. 
FOR SALE—Well improved lowa farm, on 

easy terms. Write Owner, Box R, Man- 
son, Iowa. 

















KANSAS 
FOUR quarters in Jackson county for 
sale on terms to suit purchaser. This 
land is producing from $40 to $50 per acre 
this year. Write, Judge Bender, Owner, 
Holton, Kan. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 
KENTUCKY 
KENTUCKY blue grass farms, large and 
small; good churches, schools, near col- 
lege town. Write, Scott & Adcock, Win- 
chester, Ky., Bank_ Building. 
MINNESOTA 
FOR SALB—320-acre improved farm, 1% 
miles from Thief River Falls, Minn.; $60 
per acre; no down payment; 6 per cent 
interest in advance; long time or terms to 
suit. Write for particulars. John Jones, 
1708 Live Oak Street, Huntington Park, 
California. 




















MISSISSIPPI 
GREAT opportunity for homes, health 
and investments on the beautiful gulf 
coast. Write. The Magnolia State Land 





Co., 207 Bank of Gulfport Bidg., Gulfport, © 


Mississipni. 
NORTH DAKOTA 





WEST Louisiana and East Texas—Un- 
usual attractions to parties seeking lo- 
cations for general farming, stock raising, 
dairying, poultry raising, fruit and com- 
mercial truck growing, opportunities for 
business in manufacturing and mercan- 
tile lines are to be found along the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway. Write for a 
free copy of Louisiana and Texas booklet 
to J. F. Newsom, Agriculturual Develop- 
ment Agent, Room 421, Kansas City 
Southern Railway Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free books. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free litera- 
ture; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS 
ONE hundred and fifty dollars buys Pros- 
pector’s Chieftain of Iowa, a right good 
three-year-old Guernsey bull. Joe Simon, 
towan, Iowa. 
TWO registered Guernsey bull calves; 
dams have good A. R. records; best type 
































and breeding. Geo. A. Nichols, Estherville, 


Iowa. 





HOLSTEINS 


1,000 GOOD Holstein cows and heifers; 
must be sold; county very dry. La Fay- 
ette County Holstein Breeders’ Associa- 
tion; W. J. Martin, Secretary, Darlington, 
Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers, to freshen this fall. Car- 
load lots_or less; T. B. tested. Jones & 
Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. 


JERSEY 


FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 
Proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
MILKING Shorthorns; bull calves for sale 
at all times at bargain prices. Sig 
Otdoerfer, Route 8, Strawberry Point, Ia. 
SHEEP 
REGISTERED Shropshire rams_ and 
ewes; yearling rams of quality, $35; also 
spring rams of size and quality, $25; bred 
ewes, all ages; will ship on approval. 
Percy Peterson, Callender, Iowa. 
QUALITY registered Shropshire rams and 
ewes for sale; inspection invited; cor- 
espondence solicited. Farm near Papil- 
lion. Arthur Sinner, Chalco, Nebraska, 
Route 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAUTIFULLY printed Hammermill bond 
stationery; 100 8%x1l letterheads, 100 
envelopes, $1, postpaid. Ewing Printers, 
Odessa, Mo. 
“KILWEED’’—Kills Canada thistles and 
all other noxious weeds; positively guar- 
anteed to clean your farm of these pests; 
money-back guarantee; good agents want- 
ed. Manufactured and sold by The Na- 
tional Chemical Co., Box 92, Wilton Junc- 
tion, Iowa. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
WE SAVE farmers $100 per carload on 
lumber, shingles, house bills; guaran- 
teed grades; prompt shipment. Kenway 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SALE, or will exchange for clear 
Jowa land or income property, general 
stock of merchandise, building and house 
with 1% acres of land, also oil station. 
John Blaine, Shell Rock, Iowa, Caster 
Store. 






























































FOR SALE—Four hundred acres good 
wild land; plow two-thirds, balance 
good pasture. Two and one-half miles to 
town, main line Great Northern, Moun- 
trail county, North Dakota. Diversified 
farming district; $20 acre. Address own- 
er, Box 97, Valley City, N. D. 
WISCONSIN 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. sy 
terms. Atso improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
FOR SALB or Trade—82 acres; joins city 
limits of town of 1,000; good buildings, 
good soil, all improved. Lyman F. Marvin, 
Spragueville, Iowa. 











FARM MACHINERY 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor mans 
price, only $25, with bundlé tying at- 
tachment, easily shipped by express; illus- 
trated catalog free. Process Mfg. Co., 
Salina, Kan. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGB posts for sale. Carlots. Our 
prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 
HONEY 
FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey in 
69 pound cans, new crop, one can $6, two 
cans $11.50, f. o. b. here. Wm, Oliver, 
Wayne, Neb. 
1927 CROP; extra quality clover strained 
honey, ten pound pail $1.40, sixty pound 
can $7, ten pound can bulk comb $1.50. 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 























Wallaces” Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


as 





BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


‘CO-OPERATIVE chicks. 





LEGHORNS 
‘PURNBRED March hatched, Single Comb 
Barron strain White Leghorn cockerels; 
$1 each; $5 for six; quick sale. H. H. 
Hanssen, Malcom, Towa. 
FOR SALE—Pure Tancred strain White 
Leghorn cockerels, $2; three-fourths 
Tancred, $1.50. Frank Wier, Gilmore City, 
Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb White Leghorn yearling 

















hens. Jtility stock, priced low in lots 
a fifty or more. John Haas, Bettendorf, 
awa. 





en PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
PUREBRED Barred Rock cockerels, beau- 
ties, narrow barred, March hatch, $1.50 
each, six or more $1.25 each. Will ship 
Cc. O. D. Jim Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 


THOMPSON’S Imperial Ringlet Barred 
Rock cockerels and pullets. Write for 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
Arthur Parmer, Maquoketa, Iowa, 2. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Famous laying 
strains. Circular free. Per 100: White 
Leghorns or heavy assorted, $7; Anconas, 
Buff Leghorns, $8; Reds, Rocks, Buff 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Black Minor- 
cas, $9; White Orpingtons, White Lang- 
shans, $10; light assorted, $6. Prompt 
live delivery guaranteed, prepaid. Co- 
Operative Hatchery, Chillicothe, Mo. 
PUREBRED chicks from heavy laying 
flocks, per 100: Brown, Buff or White 
Leghorns, $9; Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wy- 
andottes, Orpingtons, $10; assorted, $7; 
90 per cent alive, prepaid arrival, guaran- 
teed. Catalog. Order from this ad. Con- 
solidated Hatcheries, Columbia, Mo. 
NEW Prices—Quality chicks, accredited, 
100—Leghorns, $10; Barred Rocks, $11; 
Reds, White Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Anconas, $12; Brahmas, $15; as- 
zorted, $8; 100 per cent alive. Catalog 
free. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 
per bushel; scarified sweet clover, 95 

per cent pure, $4.50. Bags free. George 

Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 

ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples and 

prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 

sociation, De Kalb, Tli. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 


















































Friends of WOC, Davenport, will be 
glad to hear that the Federal Radio Com- 
mission has ordered a change in the wave 
length of that station. The change will 
take place on October 1, when WOC will 


broadcast on 375 meters instead of 352. 
This should be a great improvement and 
many who have complained of poor re- 
ception will then be able to héar it much 
more plainly—at least we all hope so. 

The new studio for KMA, at Shenan- 
doah, should be ready for the opening 
ceremonies in the first week of October. 
It is to be a beautiful building, and the 
opening is expected to draw thousands of 
visitors. It is also stated in the news- 
papers that Commissioner Bellows, of the 
Radio Commission, will be present at the 
dedication of the new studlo. 

Now that the cold weather is getting 
nearer, radio seems to be improving. It 
is much easier to get distant stations 
than it was a month ago, and we shall all 
spend a lot of time tuning, or trying to 
tune in stations on both coasts. I know 
I spend hours trying to get stations I 
ought to know 1 should not get—still I 
keep trying, and a squawk from a dis- 
tance of fifteen hundred miles sometimes 
sounds more beautiful than. glorious music 
from a station close by. 

KOIL, Council Bluffs, has joined the 
new Columbia chain, and broadcast the 
first concert on Sunday, September 18. My 
reception of the concert was not very 
good. It was clear for a time, but not 


powerful Then somebody interfered with” 


crashing code messages which drowned 
the music. Another thing is the wave 
length of KOIL. There are some people 
who say the low wave lengths ought to 
be very good; but those people are gen- 
erally broadcasters who have high waves 
and nothing to complain about. I should 
like to see KOIL get a better wave—they 
deserve it when they want to give us 
such concerts as the Columbia chain is 
going to put out. The item of the pro- 
gram that came thru best on my set was 
a male quartet. The voices were splendiG 





oo 
and the whole entertainment was of 
very high order. . 

Lately, I have found it very hard to get 
WGN, Chicago, plainly. It is a powerfyl 
station, and comes in clearly for a minute 
or two, and then it gets thick or fadeg 
away altogether. On Sunday evening, J 
listened to the Atwater Kent hour from 
that station, and the music came jn 
swings, in and out, in and out, in a very 
irritating way. ‘The same kind of thing 
always happens when Sam ’n’ Henry come 
on. The only way I can hear those boys 
properly is by record. 

KFNF, Shenandoah, fs evidently reach. 
ing out well, and has improved its musie 
lately. 

A lot of us in Towa have made com. 
plaints about reception since June 15, and 
I have been wondering if we are worsa 
off than other states. A few days ago ] 
received a letter from Lewiston, N, y 
and, according to that letter, we have very 
little to complain about. The writer says 
she can get very little radio. Her set has 
been thoroly overhauled and her batteries 
are new, yet she can get only a few sta- 
tions. Some of my correspondents think I 
am too optimistic. Radio is not as goog 
as I say it is, and expect it to be in the 
cold weather. I am going to wait until 
the cold weather, and then if radio is not 
as good as I have been prophesying it 
would be, then what a kick, what a row 
I will make! Just wait and see. I am 
really trying to convince myself that when 
winter comes radio will be wonderful 
every point of the dials will give us won- 
derful concerts, and I shall just sit and 
turn the dials from New York to Califor- 
nia, from Mexico to Canada, and—I hope 
I don’t wake up to find all those places 
trying to come in at the same time. 

Do you remember Harry Snodgrass, 
“King of the Ivories,” who used to play 
over WOS? A few nights ago I heard a 
record of one of his best piano solos broad- 
cast from some station, and it sounded 
like old times. He certainly can play, 
and I hope he will be heard over the radio 
this winter. 

WHO, Des Moines, is putting out more 
and more daytime concerts, and they are 
becoming very popular. The record con- 
cert from eight to nine in the morning 
seems to please many listeners. The 
Bankers’ Life station is also giving us 
some splendid concerts from New York, 
and is being asked to give more. On Sun- 
day, the Crosley hour was splendid, and 
the demand for more and more of the 
chain music shows a growing appreciation 
of the eastern concerts. That does not 
mean that the home stations are being 
neglected at all. But it may mean that 
we shall get better music from every sta- 
tion. Competition is good for radio and 
the more the broadcasters compete for 
the favor of listeners, the better for us 
listeners, 

I don’t know anything so fascinating as 
radio, and I don’t know anything so irri- 
tating when everything doesn’t work just 
right. Tonight (Sunday) is the first really 
cool night we have had. It is almost cold, 
and I have been thinking of the coal bills 
to be looked after this winter. It should 
be a wonderful night for radio, and until 
a few minutes ago T was having a fine 
time. KOA, Denver; WLS, Chicago; 
KYW, Chicago, and KMA were fine. WHO 
had some very good music, and I was 
settling down to a real orgy of distance 
hunting. Los Angeles, Mexico City, Win- 
nipeg, all were going to entertain me, but 
they didn’t. The tube in my battery elim- 
inator went wrong instead. Now all I can 
get is a horrible noise. Just at present I 
think radio is worse than it ever was. It 
is not good. It is not even a good habit. 
I begin to think it is a disease. The last 
thing I heard was an advertisement from 
WGN, Chicago, “price fifty cents’’—on 
Sunday night, too—a. chocolate flavored 
something. I’m almost glad my tube 
blew out. 

(Before I think of any worse things, I 
will sign off.) 





SWEET CLOVER PRODUCTION 


Production of sweet clover seed may be 
larger than last year, due mainly to in- 
creased acreage, according to the United 
States Bureau of Agricu'tural Economics. 
Acreage was increased by heavier seeding 
last year, due somewhat to the relative 
high prices growers were receiving for 
seed at that time, and also by volunteer 
crops. About the usual acreage was 
plowed under, but a somewhat larger 
acreage than usual was put up for hay. 
There is some uncertainty as to whether 
growers will harvest all the acreage they 
have saved for seed because of prevailing 
prices. 


Prices to growers have ranged mostly | 


from $5-$5.50 per 100 pounds, basis clean 
seed, compared with $6-$8 last year, $5-86 
two years ago and $7.50-9 three years 29 
at a somewhat later date, when movement 
was beginning. Contracts have already 
been made for some seed. The average 
price per 100 pounds paid to growers for 
the crop years 1921 to 1926 were as fol 
lows: 1921, $4.70; 1922, $6.90; 1923, $9.40; 
1924, $8.80; 1925, $6.40, and 1926, $8.85. 
The carry-over is unusually large, and 
is much greater than the relazively small 
carry-over of last year, which, in turt, 
was larger than that of previous years 
when production was much less. Al!tho 
Movement of the 1926 crop was the most 
rapid in years, with shipments exceeding 
those of the previous year, stocks held by 
shippers in the fore part of January wer 
likewise greater. 
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DuTES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 

—_A. Harrington, Vail, Iowa. 
oat 27—4nn Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Sept. 23-—-Howard Jennison, Melrose, Ja. 
Oct. 4-W. C. Anderson, West Liberty, 
5_F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
6—H. B. Jones, Wapello, Iowa. 
* g—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
* ‘7—E. C. Forest & Son, Mt. Vernon, 


W7_-sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 
g—Arch Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Oct. 10—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 
Oct. 11—Ruess Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 

Oct. 11—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Oct. 11—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 

14—Robt. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—Johnson Bros., Leslie, lowa. 
"147—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 

Oct, 18—J. A. Friday, Murray, Iowa. 

Oct. 19—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 

Oct. 19—H. E. Busby, Washington, Iowa. 

Oct. 20—H. E. Warder, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Oct. 22—Donald Van Vleet, Greenfield, Ia. 

Oct, 21—C. A. McCormick, Mechanics- 
ville, Iowa. 

Nov. 1—M. J. Lemley, Melrose, Iowa. 

SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Oct. 1—Fred Taylor, What Cheer, Iowa. 

Oct. 11—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Ia. 

Oct. 12—Edward Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—Messerschmidts & Son, HeGrick, 
wa. 

ont 17—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 

Oct. 21—Waltz & Son, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Oct. 27—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 

Nov. 2—Ben_ Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 

Nov. 3—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 

Sept. 30—Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 1—Wm. Yahnke, Floris, Iowa. 

Oct. 4—John Thompson, Lake City, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Oct. 7—Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—Thos. Armstrong, What Cheer, 


Jowa. 
Oct. 10—M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, Ia. 
Oct. 11—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
Oct.12—-F. L. Williams & Son, New 
Sharon, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—Artie Pence, Sigourney, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 
”~ 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lowa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 20—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 


0 
Oct. 
Oct. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 12—Big Four Farms, Grooklyn, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 10—J. H. Degginger, Albany, Mo. 
HOLSTEINS 


Oct. 24—Iowa Holstein Breeders’ Associa- 
tion Sale, Waterloo, Iowa. 





. e . 

Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
_ as late as Monday morning of the week of 

ue. 








Field Notes 


THURM’S SPOTTED POLANDS LEAD 
THE WAY 


+ 


Mr. Thurm, of Waverly, Iowa, who 
sells on October 12, has been very suc- 
cessful in his winnings at the different 
county fairs, and you will find at his own 
fair, in Bremer county, that he had two 
grand champions and four firsts, two sec- 
onds, five thirds and two fourth premi- 
ums. Mr. Thurm breeds good hogs. He 
takes good care of them. He takes them 
out to the fairs to show them, and conse- 
quently, thru his good hogs and honest 
dealings with fellow breeders, he has built 
up a nice business. If you are going to 
need Spotted Poland China boars or a few 
gilts, you couldn’t find a better place to 
buy them. Mr. Thurm has boars and sows 
by six different sires, so you can pick out 
the bloodlines you want, and I am sure 
you will find the individuals will suit. 
You had better get a line to Mr. Thurm 
right away so ag to have one of the cata- 
logs if you want one, as they describe 
every individual in the sale; or if it is 
impossible for you to be at the sale, send 
buying instructions to me and they will 
have very careful attention.—Frank 
Storrs, Adv. 


H. B. JONES’ OFFERING SELLS 
OCTOBER 6 


H. B. Jones, of Wapello, Iowa, has spent 
twenty-six years breeding dependable 
Poland Chinas. Thru those years Mr. 
Jones has devoted his talent to develop- 
ing a hog most suitable to the farmers’ 
heed, a hog that produces the utmost in 
—_ for the feed consumed. Mr. Jones 

a first-class offering this year again, 
and all the old customers as well as new 
ones will find individuals with bloodlines 
Suitable for their herds. Get the catalog 
early and plan on attending this sale.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


ANDERSON WANTS TO SEND YOU A 
CATALOG OF HIS SALE OFFERING 


For a great many years the firm known 
48 Anderson Bros., of West Liberty, fowa, 
were leaders in the business of breeding 
and developing hogs. During that time 
they have put out some as good animals 
as have come from any herd in the coun- 
wy. Last spring this partnership was 
Conclved, one of the brothers moving to 

anada, leaving W. C. still in the business 
at West Liberty, Iowa. W. C. Anderson 
th some 120 pigs this summer, and from 
E ils crop he will pick forty-five head for 
ih sale of October 4. A great many of 
— = be sired by Silver Key, he by 


ed Master Key, and one of the real 
of the corn belt. 
attend this sal 


believe 


yeu men who e© and see 





Silver Key on the Anderson farm will 
agree with me that he is going to be one 
of the best aged boars of next year. Then 
there is a bunch of them sired by Black- 
hawk. He is a Clansman bred boar and 
a real one, and with a sow herd contain- 
ing several different bloodlines you will 
be able to find just about what you want 
here in this offering. It will pay you to 
get a letter off to Mr. Anderson at once, 
so you will be sure and get the catalog.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


F. L. McKAY 


F. L. McKay will sell October 5, at Ida 
Grove, Iowa, one of the good offerings of 
Polands of the year. Not only is Mr. 
McKay a fine man to do business with, 
but he knows how to select and feed the 
right kind of hog in the right way. They 
are raised under the most sanitary way 
known, which means a lot to the pros- 
pective purchaser, whether he be a pure- 
blood breeder or raises them for market. 
In this offering are several pigs that will 
attract the most discriminating buyer, 
especially the litter by Big Revenue. 
There is also a litter by Major Orange, 
out of Rose Marie, a litter sister to the 
junior champion boar, The Evidence. I 
want to especially call attention to one 
boar in this litter that is good enough to 
go anywhere. There are two boars and 
two gilts by Ethics and many others. 
You will not be disanpointed in this of- 
fering, whether breeder or feeder, and 
every one interested in Polands should 
keep this date open. Send your name for 
catalog at once. Mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

J. L. HARPER & SON 


J. L. Harper & Son sell September 30, 
at Ames, Iowa, the get of Fireworks, the 
first prize pig at the Iowa State Fair in 
1925, and the sire of many prize winners 
the past two years at the same show. 
Included with the thirty head of spring 
pigs are several fall boars, one of which 
was the strong contender for first honors 
at the Iowa fair this year. You should 
send for a catalog at once, and plan to 
add a Fireworks boar or gilt to your herd. 
—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

SHROPSHIRE AND OXFORD RAMS 


Do you need 2 Shropshire or an Oxford 
ram? Messrs. George MeKerrow & Sons 
Co., at Pewaukee, Wis., are offering fifty 
head of unusually large yearling rams. 
They are all sired by prize winners, and 
as this firm has been in the business some 
sixty-five years, it is only natural that 
they would have one of the best herds to 
be found any place. If you are in need of 
rams, it is to your interest to get a letter 
to this firm at once. k up their ad- 
vertisement and write them accordingly. 
—Advertising Notice. 

IRVING FROST HAS GOOD CHESTER 
WHITE BOARS AND GILTS 


For several years now, Mr. Irving Frost, 
of Spirit Lake, Iowa, has been advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer,.and during that 
time he has sent out a great many Chester 
White boars and sows that have made 
good for their owners. At this time, Mr. 
Frost is starting a card advertisement 
with us, offering some extra gvod, big 
and rugged Chester White boars and gilts. 
He guarantees satisfaction. Everything 
is priced right. If you are interested in 
any of these, please get a letter to Mr. 
Frost at once.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

PATHLEADERS 

Pathleaders were originated on the Wm. 
Yahnke farm, at Floris, Iowa, and the get 
of Red Pathleader sells at Bloomfield, 
Iowa, October 1. There are many herd 
boar prospects for this offering, and you 
will not be disappointed by planning your 
next herd boar to be a Pathleader. A lit- 
ter out of Stilts Queen 3d is especially 
outstanding and a litter out of the first 
prize junior yearling also sells. Write at 
once for catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 





BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATED 
FROM 347 COUNTIES 

The campaign for eradicating tubercu- 
losis in domestic livestock made excep- 
tional progress during the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30, 1927. Records of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry show that 347 coun- 
ties have completed the necessary official 
tests and have qualified for recognition as 
tuberculosis-free areas. This number con- 
stitutes more than 11 per cent of the total 
number of counties in the United States. 
In addition, 945 counties were actively en- 
gaged in the area project at the beginning 
of the current fiscal year. 





WEAF TESTING NEW 50°KILOWATT 
STATION 


All of our readers who enjoy listening to 
the very fine programs put out by the 
National Broadcasting Company through 
the Red and Blue Network stations will 
be interested to know that WEAF will 
soon switch over their broadcasting work 
from their present 5 kilowatt New York 
City transmitter to their new 50 kilo- 
watt transmitter at Belmore, Long Island, 
about twenty miles outside of New York 
City. 

The new Belmore station occupies an 
eight-acre plot, with its towers, ground 
system, power station, transmitting and 
control room, and so on. The two steel 
towers are each 300 feet high and are 
spaced 600 feet apart. They are painted 
in broad bands of bright colors so as to 
be visible for long distances to airplane 
flyers, and are supported on heavy glazed 
porcelain insulators. The antenna is a 
single three-eighths inch wire, hung be- 
tween the towers, with the down lead in 
the middle, the horizontal section being 
about 250 feet long. This type of antenna 
has a high efficiency and radiates well in 
all directions. The station building is 2 
one-story and basement stucco structure 
set about midway between the towers. 

Most of us do not realize what an enor- 
mous amount of power 50 kilewatt is. 
It means enough power to operate about 
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Play Safe With Ghoice 


You can’t buy better 
You can’t buy cheaper 
Write today for pound price to your station. 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 
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The Old Reliable Walnut Lane Farm Polands 


Year after year, for twenty-six consecutive years, this firm has produced the 


best to be found in Polands. 


This year, on 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6 
they sell sixty-five head, including seven fall boars, thirty-three spring boars 


ay twenty-five spring gilts. They are sired by 


OWA MONARCH; JOHN 


by THE ROBBER, and other noted boars. A very desirable offering 


from the standpoint of better pork production. 


om attending this sale. 
HM. B. Jones, 


Get the catalog now and plan 


Wapellio, lowe 





30,000 ordinary battery tubes; or enough 
to burn 1,250 ordinary 40-watt electric 
lights, which would light a good-sized 
city. With the extremely accurate and 
automatic control systems used, this pow- 
er will send the programs out for much 
longer distances. This has already been 
tested out under various conditions and 
found to be a wonderful improvement over 
the old transmitter. It will be one of the 
strongest stations in the country, and 
good receivers all over the middle-west 
should be able to pick up the station di- 
rect.—I. W. D. 





LARGEST CROP OF RED CLOVER 
SEED SINCE 1922 

Red clover seed production is estimated 
by the United States Bureau of ‘Agricul- 
tural Economics to be about 80 to 100 per 
cent larger than the unusually small crop 
of last year. Increased acreage in impor- 
tant growing districts ranging from about 
10 to 125 per cent greater than last year, 
combined with heavier yields per acre, 
made possible the largest production since 
1922. Production is expected to be larger 
than last year in practically all the tmpor- 
tant producing districts, except southern 
Idaho, and in many of those of less im- 
portance. 

Prices offered to growers on August 31 
were the highest since 1919, with the ex- 
ception of last year. They averaged $24.15 
per 100 pounds, basis clean seed, compared 
with $26.15 in 1926, $22.35 in 1925, $17.65 
im 1924 and $17.55 in 1923. In some dis- 
tricts threshing was not well under way 
and prices were more or less nominal. 

Altho sales of red clover seed were 
smaller than usual, carry-over of seed, 
especially domestic, was smaller than usual 
—due to small production in the past four 
years. Imports, altho much smaller than 
last year, were about usual. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, imports 
of red clover seed amounted to 10,816,000 
pounds, not including 67,609 pounds to be 
permitted entry after staining, compared 
with 19,725,200 in 1926, 6,541,400 in 1925, 
24,728,900 in 1924 and 14,407,400 pounds, 
the average annual imports for the past 
seventeen years. Scattered reports from 
Europe indicate that there has been too 
much rainfall in several of the producing 
districts for the proper setting of seed, 
especially in England and Germany. 
France and tastern European countries 
are expected to produce a fair to good 
crop. 





COLD STORAGE SITUATION 


Comparatively large stocks of creamery 
butter continue to feature the cold sto- 
rage situation, the holdings of butter in 
storage being reported at 163,037,000 
pounds on September 1, compared with 
138,151,000 pounds on the same date last 
year, according to the cold storage report 
recently issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Larger stocks of eggs, meats, lard and 
poultry in cold storage, September 1, com- 
pared with a year ago, also are reported. 
The only decrease is in American cheese, 
stocks of which are placed at 69,901,000 
pounds, against 81,297,000 pounds last 
year. 

Stocks of case eggs are placed at 9,- 
652,000 cases, against 9,573,000 cases a 
year ago; total meats, 867,126,000 pounds, 
against 725,269,000 pounds; lard, 167,309,000 
pounds, against 151,233,000 pounds, and 
poultry, 39,735,000 pounds, against 38,634,- 
000 pounds. 





ALSIKE CLOVER SEED PRODUCTION 
LARGER 


Production of alsike clover seed is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics to be about one-third larger than 
last year, which, in turn, was about 25 
per cent larger than the very small crop 
of 1925. As in the case of red clover, al- 
sike clover seed crops have been smail 
since 1922. 

Prices paid to growers on August 30 
were about the same as those of a year 
ago, which were the highest since 1920. 
‘They ranged on that date $20-$24 and av- 





EVERAL strictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 

to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; wamt choice 


colts. 
Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 


eraged $21.60 per 100 pounds, basis clean 
seed, compared with $21.70 in 1926, $18.65 
in 1925, $13.75 in 1923 and 1924 and $12.90 
in 1922. Highest prices were being paid 
in central Indiana, northwestern Ohio and 
southern Idaho. Lowest prices prevailed 
in northeastern Iowa, northern and cen- 
tral IHinois and western Wisconsin. 

Imports of alsike clover for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, were the small- 
est since 1921, and amounted to 4,163,200 
pounds, compared with 16,989,400 in 1926, 
10,425,300 in 1925, 11,056,000 in 1924, 5,566,- 
100 in 1923, and 4,829,800 the average an- 
nual imports for the past seventeen years. 
Following the extremely small Canadian 
crop of last year, the carry-over by deal- 
ers in Canada is small. Likewise, the 
carry-over in the United States is nfiuch 
below normal. 











WORLD AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 
Groundwork for taking a world agricul- 
tural census in 1930, under the direction 


of the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome, is making good progress, 


according to Leon M. Estabrook, director 


of the project and former chairman of the 
United States Crop Reporting Board. 

Mr. Estabrook has devoted most of the 
past fourteen months to travel in order 
to discuss with the proper authorities in 
the several nations the idea of the project, 
its execution and the results expected. 
To date, he has visited every capital in 
Europe and North Africa, finding every- 
where a willingness among government 
officials to co-operate in the plan in col- 
laboration with the institute. An equal 
degree of success has attended visits to 
Turkey, to North American countries and 
the West Indies. The Orient is the next 
region to be covered in the Interest of the 
census. Information cellected by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture indi- 
cates that only thirty-seven countries 
have taken an agricultural census during 
the past twenty-five years. These coun- 
tries represent less than half the land 
area and about 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the world. 





FARMERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANIES NUMBER 2,000 
Farmers’ mutual fire insurance compa- 
nies constitute an increasingly important 
source of imsurance protection to the 
farmer. There are nearly 2,000 suth 
companies at present, and the total 
amount of insurance carried exceeds $9,- 
500,000,000. The average annual cost of 
insurance during the past five years has 
been approximately 26 cents per $100. 
Many of the commercial companies, in 
spite of rates materially higher than the 
cost charges in the farmers’ mutuals, 
have found it necessary to restrict their 
activities in the field of farm fire insur- 
ance, and a few such companies have 
entirely discontinued their farm depart- 

ments. 

The oldest companies in. this class have 
passed the century mark, but the most 
rapid increase in such organizations oc- 
curred between 1875 and 1900. Mutual 
insurance is now rather generally avail- 
able to all farmers of good _ standing 
among their fellows, in all states outside 
of the cotton belt and certain of the 
mountain states. 





FRIGHTENING PERCIVAL 

When little Percival arrived at school 
on the opening day, he carried the fol- 
lowing note to the teacher: 

“Dear Teacher: Our sweet little Per- 
cival is a very delicate, nervous child, 
and if he is naughty—and he is likely to 
be naughty at times—just punish the boy 
next to him, and that will frighten him 
so he’) be good,” 
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_WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 


FIELOMEN 





FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 





The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Pérhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. ‘Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 

















Shropshire and Oxford 
Rams 


60 Unusually large, good quality yearling 
rame of these breeds, Sired by prize win- 
ning rams. Buy from one of the oldest 
and most widely known flocks in Amer- 
ica. Quality rams—fair prices—rellabil- 
ity assured. Sixty-five years in the pure 
bred sheep business. 


Geo. McKerrow & Sons Co., 
Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


with size and quality, heavy boned, 
heavy fleeced, shipped on approval. 
Daniel Leonard & 8on,Corning, Iowa, 
lowa’s Pioneer Breeders 
and Importers. 


Shropshire Rams 


We have twenty well grown yearling rams that we 
are pricing right. They are well bred, with size and 
type that will please you. 

Lloyd F. Jones, Winterset, lowa 


BONNIE BRAE HAMPSHIRES 


30 Y FARLING RAMS 
20 CHOICE EWES 
Priced According - rdw Merit. 


BONNER BROS. WELL, IOWA 
Shropshire Rams 


20 head of the extra good kind, good size, well 
wooled and of = best breeding; one and two-year 
old. Priced right. 

J.4.,¥ rank, 2 miles East of Renwick, La. 


Recorded Shropshires 
Very best type and breeding. 100 yearlings and 2-yr. 
old Rams—100 one and 2-yr old Ewes. Sired by 
Imported and American bred Rams. For sale in 
lots to suit purchasers. 

&. D. Seamans, Route 2, 


Ewes, 8 
High Class Shropshires 3 Ewes, mostiy 1 and 
two lots, to close out at $25 each iftaken now. Very 
reasonable. Come see them. Also few choice rams for 
sale. Write for ne ant price. All registered. 
Willard Mille R. F . Anita, lowa 
Breeder ef RS Shropshire Bheep. 





Pewaukee, Wisconsin 




















Salem, leowa 








SHORTHORNS. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
and of best Scotch breeding. Also one white bull of 
the Kilbiean Beauty family. He iean exceptionally 
low set beefy bull. These bulls are in splendid con- 
dition and have recently passed the tuberculin test. 
Farm located on, paved highway, U. 8. 75, 11 miles 


from Sioux City 
HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 2d, 
Very Outstanding. No berd too goodfor him. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

m.L. Ryon & Sons, urens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scotch breeding, suitsble to head pure-blood 
herds. Alsoanumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

Ss. B. Hudson 4 Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, ia. 




















ANGUS 


ame 


Onn 
meee pg young bulls 
Oak Glen Angus Herd Ooeus® fons balis 
Biack Caps, Queen Mothers, Bleck Birds, Trojan 
Ericas. Sired by Edor 2d by Estonian. Two bred by 
Rosenfeldt—they are sired by Eursu. Bulls of qual. 
ity and breeding. Get our prices today. 
wW. Ss. Austin, Dumont, lowa 


eo 








HOLSTEIRNS. 
3 offering of very 


Morningside Holsteins 2) ote foe ne 


Ptetje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 Ibs. 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 

Ed. Bensink, (Sioux Co.) eapers, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








of milk per day. Prices | 





SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From tte book "Old i West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
PRES... «. 1912 by Anite os & Co. 




















Happy Jack Squirrel’s Stolen Nuts 


Someone has stolen Happy Jack Suir- 
rel’s nuts and Happy has offered Chatter- 
er, his cousin, half of them if he will find 
them. Chatterer suspects Sammy Jay, 
and learns from Bobby Coon where Sam- 
my lives. 


This was all that Chatterer wanted to 
know, so he bade Bobby Coon good-bye 
and started on his way. As soon as Bobby 
Coon was out of sight, Chatterer hurried 
over to the young spruce, halfway down 
the hill, and sure enough, there was Sam- 
my Jay’s home, just as Bobby Coon had 


told him. Chatterer grinned, an unpleas- 
ant grin. “I think I’ll make a call,’”’ he 
said. 


In a flash he was up the tree. He had 
forgotten all his politeness now, for with- 
out so much as knocking he popped his 
head over the edge of Sammy Jay’s nest 
and frightened Mrs. Jay so that she flew 
off screaming at the top of her lungs. 
But in a few minutes she was back, for 
she had left four beautiful eggs, and she 
knew that Chatterer is very fond of eggs. 

“They are very nice eggs,” said Chat- 
terer. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Jay, fearful of what 
he might say next. 

“I’m very hungry,” said Chatterer. 

Mrs. Jay fell to weeping. 

“Of course, I’d rather have nuts, but I 
think these will make a very good dinner. 
Nuts are very scarce now.” 

Mrs. Jay stopped weeping. “Will you 
leave my eggs alone if I'll bring you some 
nuts?” she asked. 

Chatterer agreed, and Mrs. Jay hurried 
off. As soon as her back was turned, 
Chatterer stole after her. “Now,” he said, 
“T shall find out where Happy Jack’s nuts 
are.” 

Mrs. Jay went directly to the big pine 
where Blacky the Crow's old nest was. 
Chatterer hid behind a big gray birch and 
watched. His eyes shone. He was so ex- 
cited that he could hardly keep his claws 
from rattling on the bark. Up in Blacky 
the Crow’s old nest, Mrs. Jay was very 
busy, very busy indeed. Every few min- 
utes she would look all around to see if 
anyone was watching. She did not see 
Chatterer, and he chuckled to himself. 
Pretty soon she flew toward home. 

Chatterer chuckled right out loud. Then 
like a flash he climbed the big pine to the 
old nest of Blacky the Crow, and there he 
found—what do you think? Why, all of 
Happy Jack Squirrel’s store of nuts. 
Chatterer’s eyes glistened. His cousin, 
Happy Jack, had promised him half if he 
would find and return them. Now he had 
found them and half were his. But why 
not more? Who would know if he did not 
divide fairly? Chatterer looked all around. 
No one was in sight. . 

Chatterer began to work very fast. Out 
of the bottom of the nest he pulled a lot 
of sticks, until pretty soon down dropped 
a nut and then another and another and 
another. By and by the last nut had 
dropped down to the ground. Chatterer 
scampered down and gathered them up 
into three piles. Yes, sir, there were three 
piles instead of two. When the last nut 
had been picked up, he took all that were 
in one pile and hid them in a hollow log 
lying near. Then he hurried to find his 
cousin, Happy Jack, and show him the 
two piles of nuts. 

“Oh, dear, how will we ever get all of 
them over to my hollow chestnut tree?” 
wailed Happy Jack. ‘You see, it was a 
long way over to the hollow chestnut tree 
and Happy Jack could carry but two nuts 
at a time. 

Chatterer winked one of his small, 
bright eyes. Then he whispered in one of 
Happy Jack’s ears, and Happy Jack was 


“ go tickled that he shouted aloud. Off the 


two started to the Green Meadows. There 
they found the Merry Little Breezes and 
soon had them racing over the Green Mea- 
dows and thru the Green Forest with in- 
vitations to a nut race that afternoon. 

Of course, no one would miss such a 
jolly affair as that, and early in the after- 
noon all the little meadow people and all 
the little forest folks had gathered by the 
two piles of nuts. That is, all were there 
but Sammy Jay. You see, Sammy’s con- 
science troubled him, for you remember 
he was the thief who stole the nuts. 

When all were ready, Chatterer gave 
the word to start, and then every one 
took as many nuts as he could carry and 
hurried over to Happy Jack’s storehouse. 
Back and forth they scurried. Even Spot- 
ty the Turtle entered the race, altho he 
moves so slowly that it took him all the 
afternoon to carry one nut. 

When Happy Jack’s pile had disap- 
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we sell 30 boars, and 
October 5 20 gilts, featuring the 
litter by Big Revenue out of a Robber 
dam. This is one of the feature litters 
of the year, said to be equal to the great 
champion Lady Litter of which their 
sire was a@ member. We reserve the 
gilts but are selling seven boars. A lit- 
ter by Major Orange, three boars and 
one sow from a litter often and out of 
Rose Marie, a litter sister to The Evi- 
dence. Two boars and three gilts by 
the Ethics. Others are sired by Big Ben, 
The Bell Boy, and Model Boy. Dams 
are by such noted boars as The Robber, 
Ethics, Black Pepper, The Climax, and 
Iowa Lad. 

There are several head of boars suit- 
able for the most discriminating breeder 
and any of them will add profit to your 
feeding operations. 

Sale will be held at Ida Grove. Guy 
L. Bush will attend sale for Wallaces’ 
Farmer; you may send your buying 
order direct to him. Write today for 
catalog. W.J. Murphy, auctioneer. 


The Peerless Herd 
F. L. McKAY, IDA GROVE, IOWA 











Thurm’s Spotted Polands 
Lead the Way 


Winnings at Bremer County Fair: 
Both Grand Champions and Junior 
Champion Sow; four firsts, two sec- 
onds, five thirds and two fourth pre- 
miums. 


LIBERATOR LEADER was grand 
Champion at the Bremer County Fair 
again this year. He is a worthy sire. 
His pigs are breed improvers. 


a r *" | On October 12 We Sell 
; os 
One of the ~ sh yay This Herd 40 Boars and 5 Gilts 


Eighteen by LIBERATOR LEADER, fifteen by MOTOR COP, two by DIS- 
(PLAY, one by SPOTTED ARMISTICE, one by THE WINNER, two by ARMIS- 
TICE LAD and two fall and three spring gilts. A big, rugged, well grown offer- 
ing of herd boars, carrying plenty of type with quality. We picked the top forty 
boars out of sixty head. Write today for the catalog and plan to attend the sale. 
The offering will suit. 


Chas. W. Taylor, Auctioneer. 


Edward Thurm, 














Frank O. Storrs, Wallaces’ Farmer Repr. 


Waverly, lowa 




















MAY WE SEND YOU CATALOG FOR 
OUR SALE OFFERING 


Selling 


45 Head—25 Boars and 20 Gilts—45 Head 


Sired by SILVER KEY, best son of MASTER KBY, and a boar with size, sub- 
stance and breeding ability. Others by BLACKHAWK, a Clansman bred boar. 
A real offering of boars and gilts of the right type, well grown and healthy. 


They Sell 


Tuesday, October 4, 1927 


The offering is out of sows by SUPRBMB TYPE, BLACK KNIGHT, LIB- 
ERATOR, Gold Nugget and D.’s Decision. The offering will be selected from 
our crop of 120 head of spring pigs, and we are positive if you are looking for 
hogs that will add improvement to your herd, you will be able to find the right 
kind here. May we send you the catalog? 


Frank O. Storrs will represent Wallaces’ Farmer. We advise sending your 
orders to him if you can not be at the sale. E. E. Gardhouse, Auctioneer. 


W. C. Anderson, West Liberty, lowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, September 23, 1927 
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POLAND CHINAS 


“Poland Boars 


Sired by 


Big Ollie by Masterpiece 


World’s Junior Champion 1925. 
gon's best prospects 
Revelation Dictator, Mi Boy, Matador 
hn Boy. The Answer and others. Every 
privately and at prices that are right. 


Cas 
0 
ao D. Zhorne & Sons, Tama, lowa 


French’s Polands Sell Privately 
Boars by 
4 Marshall by Ethics, Brighter 
se by Flash, Armistice Boy Jr. 
py Armistice Boy, Achiever’s Model—s 
Clansman Big Joe bred boar. 
Everything immune. Big rugged, growthy 
poars, bred right and priced right. Come or 
write and select your boar early. 
R. F. French, Indepen@ence, Iowa 


Hancherdale Polands 


As we hold no bred sow sale this winter we are offer- 
ing all our gilts, ag well as an extra fine lot of boars, 
at private treaty. Write for particulars and attrac- 
tive prices. MI. P. Mancher, Holfe, lowa. 


~ 95 POLAND BOARS 


sired by The Reaper, first prize juntor yearling Iowa 
State Fair, 1927. Sire Play Boy, dam Miss Robber. 
Write us your needs, satisfaction guaranteed. 

p. J. BURNS, STUART, IOWA 


20 BOARS—20 GILTS 


fnclading junior champion Poland boar of lowa State 
Fair. 1927, for sale at private treaty, all sired by 
Promoter, sire Play Boy, dam Miss Robber. Corre- 


spondence solicited. 
Phil Funke & Son, Greenfield, Lowa 




















SPOTTED POLLAN D-CHINAS. 


Connell Offers Real Spotted Polands 


Boars by 
Wildwood Sport—Strong Heart—" 
The Outcross and Greater Boy 
These are as good a lot of boars as we have had 
to offer. Carrying plenty of type, good bone, 
extra good feet and legs, and of nice quality. 
You will find no better breeding and the boars 
will suit. Get our attractive price—today. 
Herd immuned. Everything selling privately. 
Earl Connell, Brooklyn, lowa 


Paramount Herd 


Fall sale October 17th. Breeding stock for sale at 
alitimes. Write us your needs. 
Wi. 0. NOTZ, 4 


Spotted Armistice 


FALL AND SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 

Also a few gilts to farrow soon. Also spring trios, 
no relation. The best in spots. 

T.M. HAYDEN, $ EST@ON, IOWA 








Creston, Iowa 








DURCC SERSEYS. 


Duroc Fail Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandsire of champions. 
8 of his sons are heading purebred herds. Full par- 
ticulars on application to 
B. A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


Junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred to Great Colone} and The Spapper for September 
farrow. A few fall show boars left. Write or visit 
our herd. 

McKee Bros. 








Cresten, lewa 


INDEX 


The Indicator of Durocs 
His pigs are developing into herd boar prospects. 
Other outstanding prospects among them a litter by 
Paviowa, champion sow of Illinois. 
Arlie Anderson, Bleomfield, Ilewa 








HAMPSHIRES 


“HAMPSHiIRES 


ONE OR A CARLOAD 
We can supply yeu with single lots or com- 
Diete show herds. te us your needs. 
BIG FOUR FARMS, Brooklyn, iowa 


Sows and Fali Giite bred for early 
HAMPSHIRE fall litters—good ones with lots of 
size, priced real choap; also spring and fall boars. 

C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa 











YORESUIRES. 


~ YORKSHIRES 


From @ nationally known herd—carry both quality 
&nd.prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 

B. F. Davidson, Menlo, lowa 


TAMWeORTHS 








~~ 





Tamworth , “arch boars with more constructive 
breeding back of them than any pigs 
ever offered for sale. enough to head any herd, 
They are well grown. 

¢.Newlin, (4 mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, Ia 


CHESTER WHITES 
wee 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS AND GILTS 


Ully selected, extra good, big and rugged, all 
Outof big litters, sired by Rivai’s Prince 2nd 
and Ambition. Cholera immuned. Priced es- 
Peclally low fer month of Sept. Satisfaction 
cusranteed. Ervin Frest, Spirit Lake, lowa 


0.LC. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right" 
1258 free’ 














Circulars and of Ib. “Curly Boy” 
4 M. FOSTER, Route 20, Rushville, Illinois 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOR SALE 


One P 

Grove Retin eren Stallion, twe years olé, by Maple 
Class 

— ; Shrepshire, Oxford, Hampshire, Seuth- 








rams in shew 

Animal Wushandry Bept., tows Sinte College 
- Ames, lowa aaa 
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peared, they took Chatterer’s over to his 
storehouse. And all the time Chatterer 
pretended to be very busy himself, but 
really wasn’t doing a thing. It was very 
exciting, very exciting, indeed. And who 
do you think won? Why, Peter Rabbit, 
because his legs are long and meant for 
hurrying. 

When the last one had gone, Chatterer 
brushed his clothes, and then, with a 
crafty smile, he stole over to the hollow 
log where he had hidden the third pile of 
nuts. He was thinking how smart he had 
been. It didn’t trouble him a bit that he 
had been dishonest. He peeped into the 
hollow and then he rubbed his eyes. The 
nuts were not there! 

Chatterer sat on the end of the hollow 
log and scratched his head. With his sharp 
little eyes -he looked this way and looked 
that way. The more he looked the less he 
saw. This certainly was the very log in 
the hollow of which he had hidden a third 
of the nuts that really belonged to his 
cousin, Happy Jack. Once more he crept 
into the hollow and searched and searched. 
Not a nut was to be found. It was very 
strange, very strange, indeed. 

Then Chatterer did a very foolish thing. 
He lost his temper. Yes, sir, Chatterer 
Jost his temper. He rushed out of the 
hollow log and worked himself into such a 
rage that he made the leaves fly in every 
direction, and all the time he scolded as 
fast as his tongue could go. 

“Hello, what’s going on here?” said 2 
voice. 

Chatterer stopped long enough to glare 
at the speaker. It was Bobby Coon. 

“Nothing's the matter!” he snapped. 

Bobby Coon grinned. “Seems to me you 
make a terrible fuss over nothing,” said 
he. “If I didn’t know, I should think you 
had lost something.” Bobby Coon grinned 
again in the most provoking way, and be- 
gan to comb his whiskers. 

Chatterer looked at him. Could it be 
that Bobby knew what had become of 
those nuts? But Chatterer did not dare 
ask any questions, because he had stolen 
those nuts, and it wouldn’t do to say a 
word about them. So he just snapped 
crossly: ‘‘There’s nothing the matter, and 
it’s none of your business, anyway!” 

“All right,” said Bobby Coon, good- 
naturedly, as he stretched lazily. “I guess 
I'll be going along. 


“Folks who lose their tempers so 
And all for nothing get so mad 
Are best left quite alone, you know. 
It really is, I think, too bad.” 


Bobby Coon went on down the Lone 
Little Path chuckling to himself, while 
Chatterer, crosser than ever, started anew 
to look for the nuts. Hardly had he be- 
gun when he heard another voice. 


“T love to see folks rush about, 
So full of business all day long. 
So be their work be honest work, 
They'll soon make right of every 
wrong.”’ 


It was Jimmy Skunk, and he was talk- 
ing to himself as he ambled down the 
Lone Little Path, just as if he didn’t see 
Chatterer at all, Chatterer scowled as he 
watched Jimmy out of sight. Could it be 
that Jimmy knew anything about those 
nuts? Chatterer was growing very un- 
comfortable. He would go home and wait 
until tomorrow before looking any more. 
His conscience was troubling him, and a 
troublesome conscience is a very uncom- 
fortable thing. 

No sooner was he out of sight than 
Striped Chipmunk popped out of a hole 
close by the old hollow log and began the 
wildest dance ever seen, while his fat lit- 
tle sides shook with glee. You see, he had 
seen Chatterer hide the nuts, and he 
knew they were stolen. So while Chatter- 
er had been planning the nut race, Striped 
Chipmunk had removed all the nuts to his 
own snug little storehouse, and tomorrow 
he would take them all back to his big 
cousin, Happy Jack. 


“The world is very full of eyes; 
They’re in each rock and tree. 
Whate’er you do, be very sure 
Someone is bound to see.” 


So sang Striped Chipmunk as he danced 
around the old hollow log. 

(Next week’s story tells why Sammy 
Jay cries ‘*Thief!’’) 





ADAIR COUNTY FAIR 


The Adair County Fair, held at Green- 
field, Iowa, was one of the strongest 
shows in the state of Iowa in point of 
exhibits, especially in the hog depart- 
ment. Dan Burns, of Stuart, Iowa, had 
grand champion boar, and Pearle Harris, 
of Greenfield, grand champion sow, in 
the Polands. Art. Rice, of Greenfield, had 
grand champion boar in the Durocs. An- 
drew Larson, of Macksburg, carried off 
the honors in the Hampshires. Beamon 
& Son showed a wonderful sow for the 
purple in the Chester Whites. A decided 
increase in the dairy entries was shown, 


their board, are to be congratulated. 








RED PATHLEADER 


One of the best show and produeing boars 
ever farrowed on this farm, and every 
breeder of DUROCS know there were 
many. He has sired us an outstanding 
group of pigs, the pick of which sell in our 


OCTOBER 1 SALE 


AT 


BLOOMFIELD, IOWA 


Included is a litter by WON DER GIRL, 
Ist junior.yearling at Iowa, and another 
out of STILTS QUEEN 3d, one of the 
greatest sows, and one of the outstanding 
litters of the breed. 


For breeding and feeding ability, you will 
find it here sale day. Send your bids to 
Guy L. Bush. 


Wm. Yahnke, 


Col. N. 


Floris, lowa 


x. Kraschel, Auctioneer. 




















SEPTEMBER 30 


IS 


FIREWORKS DAY 


° Fireworks is popular not only owing to his individuality, 
but for his siring ability. The winnings of his get in recent 
Duroc shows in Iowa and Missouri should prove the value 
of this blood if added to your herd. 


We Sell 30 Spring Boars 


the pick of our entire pig crop, also three outstanding fall 
boars, including second and third prize boars at the Iowa 
State Fair, eight fall gilts and twenty top spring gilts. 


Write at once for catalog. If you can not attend, send 
buying order to Guy L. Bush, who will attend this sale for 
Wallaces’ Farmer. N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer. 


j. L. HARPER & SON, AMES, IOWA 























A PLACE WHERE IT’S SAFE TO ORDER BY MAIL 


If yeu need a good, big, rugged Poland China Boar at a price you can afford te pay, you can getit here. 

A herd rich tm Pathfinder breeding, coming through the Knight, by Matador. Other tep boar pros 
pects, by Bob Marvel, by Allerton Special. A litter by Big Revenue. 

Everything selie privately, Get your erder in carty. 


O. J. HESS, 
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Trained and Bonded 


MoorMan’s Minerals are sold 
only by MoorMan Men — men 
who are carefully trained to help 
you with your livestock problems. 
The MoorMan Man is not em- 
ployed merely to sell minerals— 
he is appointed to give real help- 
ful service, free to you and your 
neighbors whether you are a cus- 


tomer or not. It-will pay youto j 


give the MoorMan Man a few 
minutes of your time when he 
calls on you. He can give you 
some valuable suggestions and 
help you with your sanitation, feeding, 
breeding, housing, and worming pro! 
lems. We urge you to get better ac- 
quainted with the MoorMan Man— 
remember, he is dependable in every 
way, and qs a further protection to 
you, is bonded. You will find he is a 
mighty good man to know—he is able 
to give you help that means more dol- 
lars to you. 
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You mail us the tag 
with your name and ad- 
dress and we'll mail you 
a sample bag of Moor- 
Man’s Hog Minerals — 
enough to show you its 
high quality, and that 
your hogs will like it — 

absolutely free and 
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Cost LESS 


ARKET TIME is getting near. What your hogs bring you then is 

determined by what you do now. The extra pork you can put on 
your hogs each day from now on, means extra dollars for you when you 
sell them. 


MoorMan’s Hog Minerals will help you right now—if you are not feed- 
ing MoorMan’s now you are passing up a profit every day that can easily 
be yours. 4 

MOORMAN’S HELPS REDUCE THE COST of fattening hogs—it 
makes each hog put on more solid pork from the same amount of feed, 
because it is a complete mixture supplying al/ the minerals your hogs 
need. In addition to 5 bone-builders, and 2 worm preventives, MoorMan’s 
contains 2 ingredients that properly regulate the digestive system, and 
6 ingredients that build extra flesh. 


MOORMAN’S MAKES YOUR HOGS BRING MORE because they 
will have a better finish — the smoother, glossier finish and firmer flesh 
produced by MoorMan’s always insures higher prices at market time. 
Here’s what I. W. Olive of Lexington, Nebraska, says: 


“I have used your MoorMan’s Hog Minerals for several 
years. I know it makes me a lot of extra money. It sure 
does keep my hogs healthy, vigorous and free from dis- 
ease. At market time they have a smooth finish that 
always commands top market prices.’’ 


“Bring More 


Begin now to feed MoorMan’s—every day counts. In a few days you 
can plainly see the benefits — a marked improvement in appearance and 
faster gains on the same amount, or less feed. Like more than 100,000 
other farmers, you will find that MoorMan’s Hog Minerals make your 
hogs cost less to fatten and bring more on the market. Begin now 
to get this extra profit on the hogs you sell this fall. Call the MoorMan 
Man in your territory today, or write for a sample bag. 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., Quincy, Illinois 
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